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fainotomon Rock Drill NCEA SOI The Barrow Bock Drill 


COMPANY 
ITISH, PRUSSIAN, & SAXON ph ed CELEBRATED ROCK DRILLS, AIR COM- 
Z 3, &c., and all NECESSARY APPLIANCES f 
GOVERNMENTS. working the said Drills, : = 
: Their DRILLS have most satisfactorily stood the TEST 
ee of LONG and CONTINUOUS WORK in the HARDEST 
‘ a POWER 
eS The DRILLS are exceedingly STRONG, LIGHT, SIMPLE, 
and adapted for ends, stopes, quarries, and the ‘sinking of 
shafts. They can be worked by any miner. 
For PRICES, Particulars and Reports of Successful and 
Economical Working, apply to— 
MEDars McHES | LOAM AND SON, 


KNOWN ROCK in numerous mines in Great Britain and 
AND AWARDS. LISKEARD, CORNWALL. 


American Institute, 1872. Rio de Janeiro Exhibition, 1875. 
American 'nstitute, 1873, Australia Brisbane Exhibition, 1876, 


London International Exhibition, 1874. | Philadelphia Exhibition, 1874, 

Manchester Scientific Suciety, 1875. Royal Cornwall Polytechnic, 1877. E LLI S LEV ER AN D CO 
Leeds Exhibition, 1875, | Mining Lustitute of Cornwall, 1877. "5 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


SUPERIOR AIR COMPRESSORS. LE GROS, MAYNE, LEAVER, & CO., BRATTICE CLOTH MANUFACTURERS, 
A. WARRINGT ON, 6O, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, WEST GORTON WORKS, 


0,King-street, Cheapside, London. ee a ae BOWDON, year MANCHESTER. 





Royal Cornwall Poly technic, 1875. 


nr DUSSELDORF 


r ULVERIS ING M ACHINE, ESTABLISHED A Qu ARTER OF A CENTURY 


FOR REDUCING \ AN S.- 
MINERALS, CHEMICALS, CEMENTS, CEREALS, &c RS es SF AW ALEX. WILSON & CO., 


T. B. JORDAN AND SON, TUBES FOR BOILERS, PERKINS’S, and other HOT-WATER SYSTEMS. VAUXHALL IRON WORKS 


For Catal f Rock Drills, Air Compressors, Steel or Iron Steam Tubes, 
52, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. Roti Tubes, Feakine's Lubes, Fhwemas vile Tubes, Boring Tubes, and all kinds of LONDON, S.W., 
SIMPLE. 60, » Gone VICTORIA STREET, E.C, MANUFACTURERS OF 


DURABLE. asad 7a THE VAUXHALL DONKEY PUMPS. 

EFFECTIVE, ‘THOS. LARMUTH AND C0., ((({Z\\\ THE EXCELSIOR DIRECT-ACTING 
oruEn Todleben Ironworks, f a \ By) — 

sscaums, | SALFORD, MANCHESTER. | Jae Air Compressors. 


GOLD MAKERS OF STURGEON’S NEW 


wawcese rass:| PATENT TRUNK AIR COMPRESSOR, | gj Winding Engines. 


HAND-POWER Lg 
amos WINDING AND PUMPING ENGINES. VENTILA.| #3 & EOREINS RACnieres- 
ROCK DRILLS. TING AND BLOWING FANS, aE 
GENERAL TURBINE WATER-WHEELS. ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


MINING PLANT eas , ea a 
Uf a iia a Ve W Ys YY 














ISTABLISHED 1820. 
Illustrated Cata- ESTABLIS 


ie one he = SS ss JOSH. COOKE AND CO., 


aml SAFETY LAMP. eZ 





AND 
GAUZE MANUFACTORY, 
Honourable Mention, Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
Illustrated Price Lists free, by post or otherwise. 


MIDLAND DAVY LAMP WORKS, 


Belmont Passage, 203, Lawley-street, 
Z ¥ Lie BIRMINGHAM. 
H O S P I [ O R B R QO N 7, 4 a i 4 : Ss —_— = <0 . Makers of Williamson’s Double Safety Lamp” 
7s. IN MAB) 7 , i : “al isan 


| Williamson's Patent Double Safety Lamp shown half in 
? e . : 

7 . Ab, — f Jill section, 

REGISTERED TRADE MARKS, Y Sy" ; . . | ; 


Medal—For — roved Invention—London, Kensington, 1874. 


THE BEST METAL FOR Ditto —Excellence of Workmanship—Wrexham, 1876. 


DEARINGS, SLIDE VALVES, 


umes. 


STEAM FI'TINGS, &Cc., 


WI Supplied in Ingots or Castings. Boilers, Bridges, Bessemer Plant, Chemical Plant. 
RE » SHEET et ry he BE site &c. ENGINES: Hauling » Mi irine, P ump ing Jeers ationé ry, and Winding 


Pr tin Mo SOLE MAKERS OF MG GULLOCH’S ois MACHINE 


MINING MACHINERY | for - COAL, COPPE R, GOLD, and ROCK 


THE Reeann BRONTE COMPANY PATENT ROCK DRILL CARRIAGE. a 


JMNER (LIMITED): STEAM CRANES. OVERHEAD TRAVELLERS Bevel, Change, Mitre, Spur, and Worm. 
and EMERSON STREETS, SOUTHWARK,| ENDLESS CHAIN ELEVATORS, AND FEED SHEETS 
LONDON, 8.E. TRAVERSERS AND TURNTABLES 


ESTABLISHED 1798. 


ROBERT DAGLISH & CO. 


SPECIALITIES: 


St. Helen’s Engine, Boiler, and Bridge Works and 
Foundry, Lancashire, 
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ROBEY & (CO. ENGINEERS, LINCOLN. 


NOTICE. 


SEP! 
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MINE! 
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Silver ore 
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TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS, MINE OWNERS, &c. 










© The Patent “Robey” Mining Engine = 


CHE PATENT ROBEY FIXED ENGINE AND 
LOCOMOTIVE BOILER COMBINED 
4 to 50-horse power. 








Is complete in itself, ready for putting down and 









setting to work immediately, either as a permanent 


or temporary Winding or Pumping Engine. 
















































Sundry 0 
shales, 
coprolit 


- e —_— L — <=* 
ROBEY & C® LINCOLN.ENCLAND 


ED tARROW LIFT, or VERTICAL 

HOISTING ENGINE, Total 
These tot 
year, iua 
appears, ( 
total vali 
56,264,49: 

The me 
ores, in t] 
with thei 


VERTICAL STATIONARY STEAM ENGINE 
AND PATENT BOILER COMBINED, 
1% to 16 horse power. 














seat 


ALL SIZES KEPT IN STOCK, FROM 6 TO 50-H.P. NOMINAL. 


Gold 
Pig-i 
Tin 

Copy 
Leac 
Zinc 
Silve 
Silve 
Othe 


= . > Z 4 ; aes F 
Z a Se Se e 
SI pEep <i eee Comparii 
SUPERIOR PORTABLE ENGINES, HORIZONTAL FIXED ENGINES, 1878 amc 
4 to 50-horse power. s j j a 4 to 60-horse power. The to 


of the U: 


appears 1 


THE SAVILE-STREET FOUNDRY AND ENGINEERING CO., LIMITED, SHEFFIELD, @ i: 


Tote 


STEEL y. CAST IRON, SPECIAL MACHINERY FOR GRUSHING AND PULVERISING ji = 


IMPORTANT TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND MINERS. volume | 


Why use Cast Steel for Corf Wheels? ORES AND QUARTZ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, BY pci 


For particulars and prices, apply to the 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


’ 


he blac 

Manuf.cturers of Crucible Cast Steel were 
N.. Castings of every description BOTH WET AND DRY PROCESSES. cn 
for Colliery, Mining, and HALL’S PATENT PORTABLE CRUSHING PLANT. Snelten 
Railway Companies, yielding 
Contractors, stan 
ducing 1 


1.—Becz2use i: is stronger thin Cast 
Iron, 50 per cent. lighter, 
and i3 practically 





Rot 
Lev 
Wh 
We 
ENGINEERING CFL? ; 
SHERFL Car 
SOLE MAKERS 

SLZE 2087 BE 8D 








Engineers’, 

‘~" WMillwrights’, and 
Machinists’ Castings 
from their own Patterns. 


sets are inusein all ™. 
the prinzipil Collieries 
in the United Kinzt1om. 

3.—The cost of MAINTENANCE is 
50 per cont. los3 thia wish C13; Ir5n. 


SPECIALTY. 
Steel Shells for Crushing Rolls, Grinding Mills, Stamp Heads. 


Grates, Crushing and Grinding Plates. | SOLE MAKERS OF HALL’S PATENT MULTIPLE ACTION STONE 
a BREAKERS, ORE CRUSHERS, &c 
LN Cc ’ , ° Pri 
Steel Spur, Bevel, and Worm Gear of every description. IMPROVED CORNISH AND OTHER CRUSHING ROLLS. tring 
Points, Crossings, Switches, Chairs, &e. Machines for Breaking Cannel and other Coals for Gas Making, Coal for in 187 
Coking, Black Ash, &c., &&. from 9 


7 Yanced 
HALL’S PATENT ECCENTRIC GRINDING MILLS for reducing mixed during 
ores, chats, and waste, for further separation. 


Nie yr eae BAKER’S PATENT ROTARY PRESSURE BLOWERS, GAS 
Agents wanted in Mining, Colliery, and Manufacturing districts. EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c., &c., 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT! 


a 


total 3¢ 
The ; 
Devon 
appears 
of the ; 


Tram and Barrow Wheels, Incline Rollers, Gauge Guides, Catches, Rope Pulleys, 
Pedestals, Turntables, Pump Barrels, Buffers, &c. 


CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION TO THE WORKS. 
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MINERAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED | 


KINGDOM FOR THE YEAR 1879,—No. I. 





A few weeks sit 

iving detailed in 
the Unite& 
jnstructive a 
ral and mining 
mignitude 
as the returns obt 
Act anc 
returns OF C! 
Numerous distr 


nee very complete extracts appeared in our columns 
formation of the coal and metalliferous mines of | 
1 Kingdom and their production, these, however, though 
and interesting to all connected with our numerous mine- | 
industries, do not fully represent commercially the | 
of the mineral industries of the United Kingdom, inasmuch 
ained by the clauses of the Coal Mines Regulation | 
1 of the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act alone include 
f crude minerals obtained from mines under inspection. 
icts in the country, the seat of important mining in- 


justries, escape attention from the fact of their not coming within 
ar oo ae 


tie operati 


ion of the above-named Acts, due to the fact that operations 


e carried out in open workings ; while, on the other hand, the Acts 
ave ; 


above re 
From the volume 


our reader 


pinerals, 


ferred to embrace only mines or explorations underground. 

now before us we are enabled to place before 
s, at a somewhat earlier period than in previous years, the | 
roduction of our coal and metalliferous mines, the value of the | 
the metals obtained, their value, and a variety of general 


information alike valuable to the mining and commercial community 


Following 


the introduction of the Mineral Statistics for the past | 


year, the general summary of the mineral produce of the mines of the 
United Kingdom, including those not under inspection, is as follows— 

















Minerals. Quantities, Value. 
a ssausaasesnsennessaiies Tons 134,008,228 0 ...£ 46,902,879 16 
RRR seesacsssencennantcecnensente 14,379,735 0... 4,962,434 14 
Tin OLE sseeeereerereeeenereeseereeeee 14,665 $8... 586,608 O 
Copper OLE ssseeereeeereeeeerereren 61,032 0... 177,382 15 
[ead OF sssseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 66,877 9... 688,740 0 
TiDC OLE .ssssseeeeeereeeeeereeeneeeens 22,199 19 ... 81,531 3 
ron pyTiteS ...seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 20,276 11 ... 11,835 13 
Manganese ere §& ... 1,515 10 
GilVEr OFE ...-eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeees 2 as 621 18 
Cobalt and nickel OFC .....scseses Bee &E- xz 833 2 
Wolfram ...se-eseeeeeeereeeeeeeee 16. © 4. 120 8 
Uranium (Pitchblende) ......... © Bass 41 5 
Pismuth......-+eeeeceeeeersereeeeeees Ae aes 14 O 
Ochre and UMbEL ....seeeeeeeeee 3,973 12 ... 3,436 10 
APSCNIC ....ceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeesenes 5,492 10 ... 34,180 17 
Fluor spar and ross ......++++s. 1,264 16... 492 () 
Clays (porcelain, and potters’ 

Sr HRCI) ssscegeteskasescas 2,878,489 0... 717,143 0 
Galt .sscscceceeersevoees gesesdscesees 2,558,368 O ... 1,279,184 0 
ParyteS ....scseceeeseeeeeeeeceeecsers 19,349 18 ... 21,068 3 

Rriwst As, feitisesicipdaaseneeeis $0. 1,000 0 
Sundry minerals including 

shales, gypsum, calc spar, 

coprolites, and phosphates, &c. 525,950 0... 262,975 0 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0 
0 
0 


0 


Total value of minerals produced in 1879 ...£ 55,733,967 19 10 


These totals compare favourably with the returns of the previous | 
iuasmuch as in many of the items a diminished production 





appears, compensated on the other hand by increased value, The 
total value of minerals produced in the year 1878 amounted to 


56,264,495/., and in the year 1877 to 58,398,07110. 


The metallurgical works in the kingdom produced from the above 
ores, in the year 1879, metals in the quantities enumerated below, 


with their respective values— 








Metals. Quantities. Value. 
SU ntunacssckbossiessuass 3 === 1,790 
Pig-iron . -Tons 5,995,387 ...... 14,988,342 
Tk aeseaee 9,532 689,163 
Copper . 3,462 222,507 
Lead.... 51,635 765,489 
UD Gecko dusdedstiisdawesdeecessoresscss 5,554 ... 95,806 
Silver from lead ..........000.. Ozs. 333,674 ... 70,906 
Se UL TD a5 suc dudecccedacevene 3,000 ... 620 
IE MIOURIS os 5 vccccs¥bocuceseeccses - 1,000 





Total value of metals produced in 1879 ...£ 16,835,623 
Comparing these totals with those of previous years the values in 
1878 amounted to 18,283,1242., and in 1877 to 18,742,9602. 

The total value of minerals and metals obtained from the mines 
of the United Kingdom in the year 1879 stands thus—side by side 
appears the corresponding figures for the previous year 


1879. 1878. 
MDM ikishacainesdhathadtedhapeusbabecisdebenve £ 16,836,628 ...... £ 18,283,124 
EE RS a ree A, nee ee ae 46,902,879 ...... 46,412,753 


Minerals not reduced—salt, clays, &c.. 


perssuavadetsiedsavicsexsaiees £ 66,0 


Total value 


2,333,769 


7297] 


lame 


2,643,404 | 


errr £ 67,339,281 


We shall now proceed to note the returns of production, taking the 
metalliferous minerals in the order in which they appear in the 


volume before us. 


Tin.—During the year 1879 there appears to have been 85 mines 


producing tin ore, of these 80 were in Cornwall and 5 in Devonshire. 


The black tin produced amounted to 14,280 tons, the value to 562,530. ; 


the (white) metallic tin obtained from the ore was 9282 tons, of the 


estimated value of 671,7220. 


Another source of informution on the 


production of this important metal appears in the Returns of the Tin 
Smelters, who in the year 1879 purchased 14,665 tons of black tin, 


yielding 9532 tons of metallic tin, the values respectively being, 
according to the average prices rnling during the year, as 586,608/7., 
and The annexed table notes a few of the tin 
ducing upwards of 250 tons of ore, and exceeding 10,0001. 


and 689,1632. 


Mines, 


Quantities. Value. 
PMN: (2; dvcicoundssueerosbbaivclaccs Tons 501 .........£ 20,355 
eRe ere 10,944 
MO OB) 5ais5 sbesdecs vacedcesascceces 21,411 
West Wheal Basset .............c.e.ccoses. 38,169 
RN alates oe ces fal 41,910 
South Condurrow .............ccseeeeeeeeeee 31,372 
a OR AE 71,216 


South Wheal Frances 
West Wheal Frances 
Wheal Jane 
MMI gs vsnsactpocinio? 
Wheal Peevor 
Rr 
West Wheal Seton 
Tincroft 


The five mines } 
total 32 tons, of 
The number o 
evon in 1879 
“ppears the 
of the smelters 


the value of 1068/2. 





Number 
1878 of mines, Tin ore—tons, Value—£. 
GD crcccscccses ee IE DOS cosceecccose 735,606 
re isibies BE Sicectinindes SE senseessees 600,923 
on sbsesssaeeas DO vcasseeavenn Ce ere 572,763 
1879 Ceccescccees We .sivivcosiens | rere 530,737 
Prices of sameseasene Meee sees 14,665 steeeeeeeees 586,608 . 
during the aha ore and of metallic tin show considerable fluctuations | 
in 1875 to si years, the former falling from 521. "1s. 8d. per ton | 
in 1879 vino 6d. in 1878, and with the partial revival of trade 


from 00 ane to 401. per ton. 
Yanced a 2s, per ton in 1875 to 
ced during the 





past year to 721. 6s. per ton. 


28,953 
12,990 
13,760 
12,157 
22,534 
36,083 
12,099 
20,418 
11,488 
25,923 


x6 
22,520 





mines pro- | 
in value 


roducing tin ore in Devonshire contributing to the 


f mines selling tin ore (black tin) in Cornwall and 
and four previous years were as follows—side by side | 
annual production and value, according to the returns 


Metallic tin in the same way receded 
651. 12s. 3d, per ton in 1878, and ad- 
The average prices | 


| 


. . . 1 “a ta at > | 
The above prices of metallic tin per ton in each of the same years | 
represents the following values of the metal produced, which appears 





| side by side— 
Year Metallie tin. Value. 
Ly) RE Fee co ee ee ere £ 866,266 
il Ore ee A ee eS eee Sa 675,750 
WPT, cakcakscdassaisisarsi I) Sacacciagcdecincpsey 695,162 
BE sh cpa alata esenskcs hai Sn lsiccncadtes 663,080 
BEE asssechanvivecssssces 9, BBD .....cccccceccccovece 689,163 
IMPoRTS AND Exports or T1x.— The total quantity of tin ore im- 
| ported in 1879 amounted to 306 tons, and of tin—blocks, ingots, bars, 


| and regulus - -16,763 tons ; the corresponding imports in the previous 
| year being 567 tons and 16,644 tons. Of the tin imported in the past 
| year New South Wales contributed 4695 tons, Victoria 2129 tons, | 
| Tasmania 1159 tons, and the Straits Settlements 7260 tons. | 
The sales of Billiton tin in Batavia in 1879 amounted to 76,000 
piculs, compared with 62,000 piculs in 1878, and 60,000 piculs in 1877. 
iThe Banca tin delivered in Holland in 1879 amounted to ] 36,110 
slabs, compared with 106,276 slabs in 1878, and 131,695 slabs in 1877. 
The sales of Banca tin in Holland by the Dutch Trading Company in 
| 1879 amounted to 136,110 slabs—1000 slabs weighing about 32 tons. 
The exports of British tin in 1879 amounted to 124,353 ewts., against 
| 124,483 cwts. the previous year, the respective values being 448,4837. 


| and 413,253/.; while of foreign and colonial tin the exported quan- 
| tities, including tin in blocks, ingots, bars, or slabs, and regulus, 
jamounted to 176,873 cwts., valued at 620,6791., compared with 
| 131,800 cwts., of the value of 417,3702., in the previous year. , | 

CoprpER ORE AND METALIIC CoppER.—The number of mines | 
selling copper ore in 1879 shows a falling off, which also appears in | 
the ore: 65 mines sold 51,032 tons, valued at 177,382/., compared | 
with 56,094 tons, and 201,434/. in the previous year. The copper | 





| obtained from the ores in 1879 amounted to 3462 tons, valued at | 


| 222,507/., against 3952 tons, and 271,042/., in 1878. Prices of the 
several varieties of copper declined in 1879, as in previous years, this 
is apparent in the quotations given for the following years— 








Description of copper. 1875. 1877. 1879. 
Rest selected............... £90 0 0...£75 16 0..£64 5 6 
TOUR CRRS escsvesscasescs Sse... ew 6... & 1 3 
Sheets and sheathing... 90 8 0... 7916 6... 6717 9 
Australian 91 6 O 73H 6... & 8 8 
Copper ore.. 5 0 0 446... 3 8 6 


Glancing at the quotations of fine copper in the year 1858 we find 
the highest price was 1261. per ton, the lowest 98/., and the average 





| metallic copper has fallen in price from 126/. to 64/. per ton, showing 

| the unfavourable conditions under which mining for copper, as for 
other minerals, have laboured during the past. few years. 

| The following statement gives the production of copper ore, and 
the metallic copper obtained therefrom, in the year 1879, and the 

| previous year, from the mines of the United Kingdom 


furnished 33,805 tons; and our remote colonies as follows—South 
Australia, 3348 tons; Victoria, 1028; and Queensland, 5123 tons. 

Of the foreign and colonial copper exported in 1879 wrought and 
part wrought formed the bulk, amounting to 17,817 tons. Of this 
France received 4533 tons; British India, 3531; Holland, 2411; 


| Germany, 3366; Belgium, 2444; and Russia, 1074 tons. 








Original Correspondence. 
THE PREVENTION OF COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS. 


Srr,—-Readers of the reports furnished by the Inspectors of Mines 
for the year 1879 must have been struck with the number of explo- 
sions said to have happened from sudden and unexpected issues of 
fire-damp, greater or less in quantity. When gas is given off regu- 
larly in the working of coal the evolution can be safely dealt with by 
ventilating every place, and providing a suflicient quantity of air to 
dilute the gas. Under these circumstances fire-damp should never be 
seen. But when sudden issues of gas take place another line of ac- 
tion must be taken to ward off accidents. The common use of open 
lights in mines where these accidents occurred during 1879 point to. 
to the necessity of using safety-lamps only in mines producing fire- 
damp, though it may be in only moderate quantity ; and the frequent 
occurrence of a discharge of gas accompanying a fall of roof must 
necessitate a change of practice in these mines where open lights con- 
tinue to be used The question arises—What is a safety-lamp? Many 
lamps are so designated, but we trust an investigation of the subject by 
practical and scientific authorities will, before long, settle the ques- 
tion, and the result will be that only such lamps as are proved to be 
safe under all ordinary conditions of a mine will be permitted to be 
used. 

The method of procedure in the management of mines cannot be 
always uniform, much must be left to the judgment of the officers of 
various grades in the mine as difficulties arise ; but we do recommend 
uniformity in the mode of lighting all gaseous mines; that in these 
only safety-lamps duly authorised should be used, and the construc- 
tion of them should be entrusted only to certificated makers. The 
numerous cases of explosions of fire-damp that have already been 
given have, toa great extent, answered the question—How do colliery 


| explosions happen ? and we trust when the causes of these accidents 
| have been so clearly ascertained and pointed out the mining com- 
of all the sales of the year 108/. 2s. perton; thus since the year 1858 


munity will not suffer the matter to rest until effectual remedies have 
been applied as preventatives. If there still remain offending parties 
who neglect to use proper precautions in the management of their 
mines it is but right that punishment should be inflicted on such 
offenders. 

In the district including Monmouthshire, Somerset, part of Gla- 
morgan, the Bristol and Forest of Dean coal fields, two fatal explo- 
sions happened in 1879. One occurred at Bedwelty Colliery, near 
Tredegar, causing the loss of six lives. This exemplifies what we 
have been endeavouring to direct attention to—the necessity of pro- 
hibiting the use of open lights in gaseous mines. The explosion oc- 
curred at seven p.m., after the day men had ceased to work. The fire- 
man had examined all working places, and reporting them safe, the 
night men entered to their work. The result was the explosion. A 












1879. 878. 
Counties. Ore. Copper. Ore. Copper. 
| ENGLAND Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
ee sre 30,371 SE Sdczes 36,871 . 2903 
Devonshire ............ VE TSe: cic GE xccess 12,648 ... 623 
Shropshire............... i ee 326 ... + 
Lancashire ............ Me <x G csavss 144... 12 
CONG secicsascisecccsss, 4a. SS Seuss 
WALES 
Cardiganshire ......... 474 OP: sssiax $06... 82 
Carnarvonshire.. 559 OD aasses 809 ... 92 
| Denbighshire buses | te Se a 
Montgomeryshire...... 7 ...14 cwts..... 33... 3 
Pe errr 3,331 BED. ssscee 2,155 ... 103 
Merionethshire.........  —- se. —— _—eeeeee 1 ... 2owts. 
NOUR SEINE bisécveeseencca cdi, —e. Basbae 30 ...12 cwts. 
BOOED ccivessducesescisssia oe |; a 1,821] 140 
SIE Sésdcasansaseseses oe eee 708 ... 25 
POMULUE, 860. .60505000000056 Oe ss _ ree SG ian. 8 
| ; eis asia cit sachets 
| Total of United Kingdom. 51,032 ... 3461 ...... 56,094 ... 3952 


These quantities refer exclusively to the mines of the United King- 
|dom. Beyond the above there were produced and sold of British, 
| foreign, and colonial copper ores at Swansea (where the ores were 
| smelted), the following quantities of ore and copper obtained there- 
from in the year 1879 Ore. Copper. 

Where produced and sold, Tons. Tons. 
Total copper ore produce of United Kingdom. 51,035 ... 3,462 
Colonial and foreign ores, regulus and pre- 


cipitate, sold at Swansea.............seeeseeseee 23,388 ... 2,375 
Colonial and foreign ores not sold at Ticketings 64,491 ... 12,898 
Burnt ore from pyrites producing copper...... 481,392 ... 14,158 
Precipitate copper and regulus imported...... 46,152 ... 21,653 

| sickdimiea aaa 
Totall......cccsecccsscsscrescrscsscssoesssscesorses 666,403 ... 54,546 


In the previous year the corresponding figures were respectively 
792,425 tons of copper ore, regulus, &c., and 61,994 tons of metallic 
copper, showing a falling off in the ore of 126,022 tons, and in the 
copper of 7448 tons. 

During the year 1879 the following were some of the more im- 
portant mines selling copper ore in the United Kingdom. The quan- 

| tities and value of ore appear side by side 


| Mines. Ore. Value. 
| Cornwall Tons. £. 
} SOO ce nascacctececesaiccsacenasaanns 6000 20.00. 27,901 
} MI ised o biveisharistvapnsateusianetaees Fs See 20,433 
i Pere rerrrrr rr GARG ccscce 16,182 
BRMEEO VOUGY  ccccscessossnvevccssssccoscesacss ft 10,413 
EE CMON sic ocesnivccvdescesevsscensves ey 8,267 
} Gunnislake (Clitters) ...........sscceeceeeees to) oe 6,562 
| PNUD SNOT, ve cusie cc siec ded suinecvanevaedececcass 2,282 4,483 
| —-- West Wheal Seton ............sccescsssesvess 1,329.0... 5,300 
| Devonshire 
} Devon Great Consols .6..cicccvesssscvseseses BOGS: covess 22,329 
| WORE CROROE ccsciscsescsscapsassasscseavescase BlGS cecsee 4,483 
Ireland 
DOPOMRVOD vo cccsssscvsescsscesscccssscqesecessscs BAGOL. sénese 10,002 


During the past five years a considerable falling off appears not 
only in the number of mines raising and selling ore but also in the 
production of copper; the following are the returns for the five years 

| ending 1879, for the United Kingdom, with the respective values of 





i and metallic copper 
Number of Copper Value of Copper. Value of 
Year. mines. ore. ore. copper. 
| Tons. 2. Tons. £. 
| FR ose FOO ssceee 71,628 ...... SBBAI4 ...... SBZB cccves 388,984 
1876 101 79,252 te 4694 . 392,300 
| 877 101 .. 73,141 » BERRI ssc. 4486 ...... 340,067 
| 1878 85 . 56,094 201,434 ...... 3952 ...... 271,042 
| 1879... 65 BI DGS ...600. IFT BEB cece 3462 ...... 222,507 





IMPORTS AND Exports OF COPPER.— Of the various forms of copper 
| imported in the year 1879 copper ore amounted to 87,824 tons, against 
| 103,169 tons in the previous year. Regulus amounted to 46,152 tons, 

against 33,488 tons in the previous year ; old copper, fit only for re- 
| manufacture, 2866 tons,compared with 3293 tons ; copper unwrought 
land part wrought, 46,882 tons, against 39,609 tons; and copper manu- 
| factures imported in 1879 hada value of 45,7631, compared with 
| 12,6317. in the year 1878. 

The total exports of British copper in 1879, of copper unwrought 
in bricks and pigs, amounted to 16,760 tons, against 17,404 tons in 
the previous year; mixed or yellow metal, 16,732 tons, against 14,417 
| tons; wrought copper of other sorts, 15,108 tons, against 12,617 tons. 
The total of British copper exported in 1879, exclusive of ore, 
amounted to 43,676 tons, against 44,438 tons in the previous year. 

The total value of copper exports in 1879, amounting to 3,071,300/., 





ir : Mage tenn 7 ge ee aa 
mg the past five years of the ore and metal being quoted as under— | Compared with 3,096,836/. in the year 1878. 


187 Tin ore per ton. 
ire SrGiveestebive bu £5211 6 
1877 Co eeeccecceccccecs 43.18 0O 
EE Soesbecasteesscnes 4010 0 
1878 ., 35 
1979 Cette 35 6 6 
Wess eesescecevese 40 0 0 


Melallic tin per ton, 
eecvcccccccccccces £90 2 0 


7910 2 
738 3 6 
65 12 3 
72 6 O 


| Of the copper ore imported in 1879, Newfoundland supplied 
24,908 tons; our possessions in South Africa, 13,629; Venezuela, 
10,769 ; Italy, 7898; Portugal Azores, 5862; Algeria, 3444; Mexico, 
3549; Bolivia, 3465; and Peru, 3264 tons. Of the regulus of copper 
Spain furnished 19,522 tons; Chili, 15,717; Portugal Azores, 5976 ; 
| Bolivia, 2392 tons. Of copper unwrought and part wrought Chili 





fall of roof accompanied with an issue of gas supposed tc be the 
|cause, This must have taken place soon after the fireman had gone 
; round the places, and exploded at the open lights which the workmen 
|used. This is so continually occurring that we trust sufficient reasons 
| have been given for causing a change in the mode of lighting to be 
| adopted. 

| Another explosion happened at Wain Liwyd Colliery, the Ebbw 
| Vale Company’s property. This was the result of unskilful arrange- 
| ments for ventilating the mine; at one part of the mine, about mid- 
| way between the pit and workiug places only one door formed the 
| separation of the in-take air from the return. From some cause un- 
| known this door had been left open on a Saturday night, thus laying 
the workings beyond dead as to circulation of air. When the deputy 
or fireman entered the pit on the next Monday morning to examine 
the places previous to the workmen proceeding to work in them, he 
found this door open and at once shut it. The result was that the 
air began to clear away the gas which had accumulated since Satur- 
day night; the explosive mixture was not long in reaching the fur- 
nace, at which it exploded, killing the furnace-man and two horse- 
keepors. Though the primary cause of the explosion was the placing 
one door in this situation, which was liable at any time to be left 
open (when two doors constructed so as to close of themselves, and 
a canvass sheet besides, should have been placed to give a sufficient 
protection) the act of the fireman in closing the door directly showed 
a want of judgment. Had he first taken measures to put out the 
furnace and all lights in the pit the catastrophe would in all proba- 
bility have been avoided. The use of the furnace as an agent to 
create ventilation is certainly a weak point, more especially in mines 
|emitting fire-damp unexpectedly. The time is not far distant, we 


} 


| trust, when mechanical ventilators will be adopted, as they are found 
| to be so much superior in safety and economy. 

In the North Staffordshire district, which has been already referred 
ito, details were given of the Lycett explosion, which occasioned 
| the loss of eight lives. This was clearly made out to be owing to 
| want of supervision and inefficient ventilation, the air being con- 
veyed only by three 12-in. pipes into important leading places for 
opening out a fresh seam, which gave out gas very freely. The ma- 
nager in this case was convicted on two charges—first, in neglecting 
daily supervision of the mine; second, in not providing adequate 
| Tenettasnon for clearing the place of gas. There were two other fatal 
| explosions in North Staffordshire, with a loss of one life at each, and 
| nine non-fatal, resulting in injuries to 13 persons. 

In the North and East Lancashire district three fatal explosions 
| occurred during the year 1879. One at Rowley Colliery, from an 
| issue of gas out of a goaf coming in contact with an open light ; one 
| life lost. Another explosion at Bedford Colliery arose from an out- 
| burst of gas in a sinking pit, open lights being used ; two lives lost. 
An explosion at Kersley Colliery resulted in the loss of seven lives, 
and injury to four persons. ‘There occurred also seven non-fatal ex- 
| plosions, causing injury to seven persons. Naked lights were used in aj] 
| these places, the cause of explosion being respectively an issue of gas 
| with a fall of coal ; issue of gas on striking a fault ; an issue from drill- 
j hole; workman going wrongfully into a place where gas had col- 
| lected. The last case was clearly a breach of the general rule, as 
| well as a breach of discipline on the part of the workman. The other 
| cases seem to have been due to accidental causes, and would pro- 
bably have been avoided by the use of safety-lamps. The explosion at 
| Kersley Colliery occurred on Sept. 24, 1879, in the Plodder Mine. This 
| mine is only slightly gaseous, and open lights were in use. The coal 
| was being worked back from the boundary in the usual manner prac- 
| ticed in this district. With a fall of roof in goaf an issue of gas took 
place, which is supposed to have been ignited at the first open light 
| itcame in contact with. The quantity of air in circulation was small, 
| just sufficient for the ordinary condition of the mine, but not suffi- 
cient to dilute any extraordinary emission of gas as on this occasion. 
The general use of safety-lamps where there is any probability of a 
sudden emission of gas, does seem a safeguard that should always be 
adopted to prevent such accidents, and in all the cases above referred 
to explosions would most likely have been averted had lamps been 
used, supposing at the same time that there had been an adequate 
circulation of air. 

In the South Durham district only four slight explosions of gas 
occurred, resulting in injury to four persons, but not of a serious 
nature. These accidents occurred in mines which were not classed 
as fiery ones, and where candles were generally used for lighting ; it 
is a question in these cases whether lamps should not have been 
adopted to provide for any unexpected evolution of fire-damp, as 
probably happened in some-or all of the instances named. 

Only one fatal accident from explosion occurred in the Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, and North Durham district last year. This 
happened to a man who entered an abandoned place with his naked 
light in which a small quantity of gas had collected. The place was 
“ fenced off” by being almost closed with debris at the entrance. 
This was considered by the agent as a sufficient fence for the place, 
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though some doubt was entertained as to whether it was so or not. 
A more workmanlike way of making the place safe would have been 
to produce a circulation of air through it. There were 17 non-fatal 
explosions in this district, resulting in injury to 20 persons, most of 
whom were only slightly burnt. These causes were found to have 
occurred either from carelessness or from want of judgment on the 
part of the workmen. Three of these explosions occurred in the 
month of March, and three in the month of September. One explo- 
sion happened in a mine supposed to be entirely free from gas. The 
deputy instead of making the usual examination of the working 
places in the morning with a lamp, as was his custom, used a naked 
light, and as gas happened to be in the place it exploded, and he 
was burnt, but not seriously injured. 

In the Yorkshire district particulars have already been given of 
the explosion at Fitzwilliam Main Colliery, resulting in the loss of 
five lives, and another at Stanley Colliery, near Wakefield, with a 
loss of 21 lives. The first was supposed to have been occasioned by 
an outburst of gas from a thin seam a few yards above the seam 
worked, as no gas had ever been seen before in the latter; this out- 
burst being consequent on a fall of the roof. Open lights being used 
the gas liberated was ignited at the first light, and caused the ex- 
plosion. The explosion at Fitzwilliam Main was occasioned in a 
similar way—an issue of gas from a large goaf in the Silkstone 
seam ; this seam produces gas freely, and as several open lights were 
used at the time the gas was ignited by this means, producing the 
lamentable loss of life as stated. Neither of the explosions seem to 
have been occasioned by short firing, and in all probability had 
safety-lamps been in use these explosions would not have occurred. 

——. M. E. 


HOW MINERS WORK IN AMERICA. 


meeting, the report of which has just reached us, is so far from truth- 
ful and so obviously unfair that I trust you will let the correction 
have as wide a circulation as the falsehoods. Miners must every- 
where work and keep sober if they wish to succeed ; but a miner 
with the same amount of industry and sobriety can become inde- 
pendent in Nevada much more quickly than in Cornwall. Mr. Rule 
stated: “ Some years ago I went to Nevada, and if any fellow wants 
to know what hard work is there is the place to go. It is true we 
earned capital wages of $4 (16s.) a day, equal to 24/7. 16s. per man 
per month, but to do so we had to work under so many slave-drivers, 
and to work like slaves. We had to work 10 long hours every day, 
and Sundays and Mondays all alike, for there is no Sabbath there 
kept holy—we had to work on Sundays the same as on week days. 


great want of water is one of the greatest. All our allowance of 
water for everything was one pint per day—drinking, washing, cook- 
ing, &c.—no more to be had. You, in Cornwall, who have such an 
abundant supply of pure water, cannot understand what we had to 
put up with forthe want of a sufficient supply. If you cease working 
for a moment the ‘ bosses’ (overseers, captains, or slave-drivers) sing 
out in a way not to be misunderstood, ‘ Keep that hammer going.’ 
Of course, $4 or 16s. a day are very high wages, but let me tell you 
that if a man is getting fair wages at home he had better remain at 
home, for it almost amounts to selling your life for a few dollars to 
lure what I did there. There are no humanising influences in 

*h places—wretched cooking, great exposure, hardships innumer- 
able. I believe, upon my soul, that if men were to work in Cornwall 
as hard as they work abroad, and be paid at the same rate they are 
paid at present, they would earn 7/7. or 8/7. per man per month. In 
Nevada it costs to live from 6/. to 7/.a month, everything there being 

lingly dear. The scarcity of water can be well understood 
1 I tell you that during the whole time I was in Nevada—seven 
years—we had only rain three times that would sink into the ground 
as deep as your ankle. If you do not like your work you can leave 
it. You can be discharged at an hour's notice, and there are plenty 
f hands there to take your place.” 

The writer is practically acquainted with the amount of work per- 
formed by miners both in Cornwall and in Nevada. In Cornwall 
miners work harder, and are much more like “slaves,” than they are 
in Nevada; miners in Nevada will not stand tyrannical treatment. 
ining camps personally known to the writer where John 
-Eureka and Cherry Creek—+there are neither slaves or 
vers, and no very great scarcity of water; in fact, those 
are as well supplied with water as Camborne was before the 
iction of waterworks. John Rule says that if miners worked 
so hard in Cornwall they work in Nevada they could earn 7/. or 
87.2 month. I think he must work quite as hard in Cornwall as he 
in the camps named to earn even half the sum he has named, 
ccluding Sundays. 

Although Mr. Rule’s misstatements cannot but cause a litt 

but this quickly gives place to the feeling that it will be re- 
1g news to the large body of miners employed in the various 
mps of Nevada, a large percentage of which is composed 
nd Irish miners. And it is safe to assert that the major 


miners, at least, came to this country by the ad- 
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vice of fi , or that they were allured hither by the 
ls pay good treatment that miners recei 
Mining, under simil ions, is alike the world over; and if 
difference for the better exists anywhere it is certainly in the United 
States. Else why have so many Cornish miners congregated in our 
ge ¢ especially in those of Nevada? It wass y be- 






urge wages, the relatively easy work, and the fair treat- 

















men We do not believe that any capable or faithful miner, who 
did his work as well behind the foreman’s back as under his eye, 
would for am nt think of his boss as a slave-driver, or of himself 
g slave. If these terms are ever used by miners anywhere on the 
ific Coast, it must be among that class that habitually shirks 

rk, ar npels the foreman to sing out, “ keep that hammer going.” 
Rule’s experience was peculiar to himself. It is not and never 

has beet practice. The absurdity of the charge is shown at once 
































to miners—the substantial sum of $4 per 
either a demand for miners, or the exist- 
t once powerful enough to fix and maintain 
1ine the length of the working shift, and 
cent treatment. The term, “slaves” and 
ly incongruous with the wage of $4 a day. 
The water famine ch existed in Mr. Rule’s camp is regretable, 
but i 1estionably in error as to that camp being in Nevada or 
in any other State of tl ion—perhaps his geography is at fault 
It v have been to tl irpose if Mr. Rule had, while 
me ! stat ent of his mi ird hit i Neva la, spe ‘ified 
the « np anc ( ere tl i ne on 
the C t . go ave had 
to conte e | of exc ly for 
S ervalis I there ¢ l wate it t 
Ps t Nor does t ( lition of anv no ‘ 
heretofore fit.the statement of Mr. Rule. to re- 
it asa ss and exceedingly dry joke 
The cor nt of » wa ot hur al - 1ences of no 
Sabbatn ¢ K t holy is th erest ril Mines are not found 
vell-est a cities, where the church, and t chool-ho 
a the f; nd society exist, but in rer 
! When men go tothose regions they c: 
g +} t} he best comn 
t cone s \ e man wi 
r er ¢ ect it f 1, or Austra 
‘ ns has beer nder the circemst ces, Sil l i DIE rhe 
l s I tably attends t il to a new camp soon 
Sur ywed f Or ra 1 respect for law 
D ¢ ot ¢ rse . t.o the 
‘ Tt f f i e f a ¢ I T ne t¢ 
ri el he Pac ‘ t 
tly superior to that of a 1 
It aT ! t f i ta IT c ol 
‘ f : anand ‘ mewn 
neit e ti rmer al I tor 
e ¢ 0 nvone who k 
Teg ‘ t t least be | 








inform your readers where he spent most of his leisure time on 
Sundays, while in Eureka (where there is a nice church and minister) 
whether at the church or in the whisky saloons. The next time Mr. 
Rule bas anything to say of Nevada, he had better tell the truth, the 
whole truth. and nothing but the truth. But in some cases Mr. Rule 
states facts »y accident, so that he may not have done so much harm 
to Nevada as he intended. He states that by hard work miners can 
earn 24/. 16s per man per month, and when he had spoken long enough 
to forget having said so, he stated another truth—that the cost or 
living (which means good lodging aud good board complete) is 6/. to 
7l. per month. Taking the higher price, that Mr, Rule may have no 
cause for complaint, it will be found that there remains 177. 16s. per 
month to put by for a rainy day, which it is well to provide for, al- 
though Mr. Rule declares we are not troubled with rainy days in 
Nevada. At this rate the miner would have 213/. 12s. at the bank in 
a single year, which is a better balance than he would be likely to 
have in Cornwall in his entire working life. A Lover oF TRUTH. 
Nevada, US.A., Aug. 18. 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF ARIZONA—TOMBSTONE 
DISTRICT. 


Srr,—In travelling through mining districts so far away from San 
Francisco as is this one, my time is so limited and my occupations so 
numerous that I have but little time to write. I trust you will, there- 
fore, make allowance for the brevity of these notes. The Tombstone 
district of Arizona, from which I am now addressing you, is on the 
south-eastern part of the Territory, 29 miles south from Benson on 


| the Southern Pacific Railway, and 30 miles north from the Mexican 


| boundary. 
| frontier. 


. : ie | about two years ago by a prospector named Schieffelin, : ow of 
S1r,—The statement made by Mr. John Rule at the West Seton | 3 t-te ne = chieffelin, a nephew o 


| 
| 


Substantially, it is halfway between the railway and the 
The mineral resources of the district were first Giscovered 


the Schieffelins, wholesale druggists, of New York. Schieffelim carried 
a piece of the “float” which he found on the hill sides to Richard 
Gird, at that time superintendent and assayer to the Signal Mine in 
the Mohave district, 400 miles distant. Mr. Gird, having assayed the 
rock, found it to be so rich that he proposed to Schieffelin and his 


| brother who was with him to advance the necessary capital and pro- 


spect the district ; this offer having been accepted, the three started 
out and arrived herein due time. The only signs of human visitation 
in the vicinity were some curious Indian carvings on rocks which I 
examined yesterday, and an “ adobe” house which I viewed to-day. 
The latter had been occupied by an Austrian named Bronkow, pro- 


fessedly a miner, but as some suspect, a “ contrabandistre ” in league | 


with Mexicans of the same calling 
house on the western declivity of a gently rolling hill covered with 
brush, weeds, and grasses. As these operations progressed they laid 
bare a belt of porphyry overlying masses of granite, the porphyry 
belt being shaped somewhat like the hull of a ship, 12 miles long, 
4 miles wide amidships, 3 miles wide at the stern, and tapering to a 
bow or point, where now stands the town of Tombstone. It was a 
porphyry ship stranded on a beach of granite, the bow pointing north. 
In the forecastle (to continue the figure) they opened up the Tough 


Nut and Goodenough Mines, now the leading ones of the district, } 


and from these have already taken out @ million dollars in treasure. 
The fore hold is still full of ore, and appearances indicate that the 
main hold willalso prove rich. The general features of the ore body 
are a vein orchannel of rich carbonates and chlorides in igneous 
rocks, chiefly porphyry, with talcose an@ manganese gangues. This 
ore channel traverses the ship for and aft, and is nearly vertical ; its 
width is about 4 ft., but at short intervals it bulges out into swells 
and chambers, some of them of great size, and all filled with ores. 
At intervals porphyry floors are encountered which divide the masses 
of ores as the wax in a honeycomb divides the masses of honey, in 
this instance the dividing material lying generally horizontally. The 





miners go through this without hesitation, sure of finding a continua- 
tion of the ore body below. I spent several hours in these mines to- 
day, and have no hesitation in declaring them to be quite pheno- 
nenal both as to the situation and character of the ore channels and 
its connected ganglia and chambers. With regard to richness these 
mines are among the finest I have ever seen. To speak most de- 
finitely, the Tough Nut and Goodenough, as they stand to-day, are 


| the two best silver mines in the district, and outside of the great 


| Safford, Richard Gird, P. Corbin, E 






Eureka mines it would be difficult to match them in Nevada. The 
following is from a local paper: 

Soon afterthe locations were made the two Schieffelins and Gird began to do 
the regular assessment work on their property, the first blast being fired in 
August, 1878,and subsequently, to develope the Tongh Nut, being limited in their 
means, were soon obliged to suspend operations, but oy the sale of the Contention 
Mine to Josiah H. White and W. C. Parsons, for which they received 310,000, 
they were enabled to resume active labour, which continned till November. The 
property was at this time under bond to San Francisco parties at $90,000, but at 
the expiration of the bond, the parties failing to come forward, the Corbin 
Brothers, of New Britain, Conn.,and Philadelphia, through the efforts of ex- 
Governor A. P. K. Safford and Richard Gird, were induced to examine the pro- 
perty, and being satisfied of its great prospective value negotiations were at once 
entered into, and the result was the organisation of the Tombstone Mill and 
Mining Company in January, 1879. The officers were—A. P. K. Safford, presi- 
dent; D.C. Field, secretary; Richard Gird, superintendent—directors, A. P. K. 
L. and A. E. Schieffelin. The Corbins fur- 
nished the necessary capita] to continue developments on the property, erect a 
10 stamp mill, and make an ore road fromthe mines to the mill, build adam, and 
onstruct 1% mile of a ditch and flume to convey the water necessary to furnish 
1¢ water power for the mill, all of which were successfully completed, and the 
imps were dropped on the rich ores from the Tough Nut on June 1, 1879, and 
which have been kept in constant operation e that time, with the exception 
of about a month, during the necessary changes from dry to wet crushing. On 
March 15, 1880, the Corbins, Hamilton Diston, of Philadelphia, and Marcus and 
Willis J. Hulings, of Oil City, Pa., purchased the entire interest of the Schieffelin 
Brothers at a valuation of $2,000,000 for the whole property, and by this trans 
action the Corbin mill also became the property of the Tombstone Mill and 
Mining Company. This is located within 300 yards of the Gird, is built on a 
solid rock formation, is a dry crusher, having a force of 15 stamps, with 5 more 
tamps being put in, which were in operation by July 1, and like the Gird mill 
is substantially constructed, very conveniently arranged, and supplied with the 
most approved machinery for reduction of ores, and is a model inall its workings. 

Since the purchase by Eastern parties the company has been reorganised under 
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the same name, with the following officers:—George Burnham, Philadelphia, 
president ; Marcus Hulings, Oil City, Pa., first vice-president; Philip Corbin, 
New Britain, Conn., second vice-president; George 8S. Corbin, New York City, 
N.Y., treasurer; Sylvester C. Dunham, Hartford, Conn., secretary ; Richard 
Gird, Tombstone, Arizona, superintendent.—PBoard of Directors: George Burn 
ham, Thomas Cochran, Hamilton Diston, B. F. Hart, Richard Gird, Philip Corbin, 








George 8. Corbin, Marcus Hulings, Willis J. Hulings, S. P. M. Tasker, and Chas. 
T. Perry. The company is made up of wealthy and influential leading business 
men of the East. It owns nine valuable mi covering anarea of about 1£ 

acres Of mineral grownd, a millsite of 500 acres on tt San Pedro rivers, which in 
cludes within bou aries thetowns of Millville and Charleston; they also 





own the exclusive water right to the Sonora line, a distance of over 20 miles, two 
aa 


























mills, one tamp, wet crushing, run by water power, one 15 stamp dry crush 
ing mill, steam power, to which they have recently added five stamps more. 
The mines are provided with two steam |} sting works, one ore chute, witha 
capacity of 100 tons or more, is contracted for, and will be erected immediately 
BULLION Propuci From June 1 to Marct the old company, witha lOstamp 
mill, produced 148 bars, with a total valuatior 16,124°94; from March 14, 
A yrce of 25 stamps, they produced 1 » June 20, 0, $306,453°22, making 
4 rodnction from the mines of $622,589°16; June to August, $300,000. The 
b roduct is now over £90,000 per onth, which was increased to $120,006 
or more since July 1, on which date t had a force of stamps in operation 
The company has on hand at the mills 3130,¢ worth of tailing 
VIDENDS.—The fifth dividend of 350,000 will be paid on Aug , and as there 
already ore enough exposed to run the mills two years, and present develop 


ents exposing new bodies largely in excess of consumption, and also furnishing 
an amount of ore sufficient to supply the mills with but little stoping, it will be 
, that dividends are assured for a very long time. The company has 
1 large surplus fund constantly on hand, and it is their policy to keep develop 
its far ahead of present needs Its affairs are honestly managed, and its 
1es have paid for outlay of capital from the start, and the company has never 


readily see 





ied an assessmer Part of the ores are free milling, and are worked up to 
mm 80 to 90 per cent., but averaging about 85 of their assay value 
to the extent of the excavations carried onin the different claims to June 20 


, they may be stated approximately thus—At Tongh Nut the total depth of 














shafts was . al length of levels and drifts, 2745 ft. ; total length of 

its, 509 ft At. Goodenough the corresponding figures are 260 ft., 888 ft., and 

60 ft, respectively At the other mines the total depths of shafts were—West 

Side, 113 ft.; Defense, 19 ft.; Surveyor, 10 ft. The shafts are about 5 by 7 ft., 
the levels and drifts and the euts 4 ft. in width. 

Since the above was much growth has taken place. The 

town of Tombstone now contairs about 500 houses and 2500 inhabit- 

nts 1 Charleston, on the San Pedro river, nine miles distant, 

here the 1 ire s it 60 houses and 300 inhabitants. 

Ther great excite neighbourhood, and new people 

e flocking in every da ; of miners in Tombstone, $4 a day; 

rd, $8 a wee I ! 1000 ft.; cordwood, $7°50, at $8 

er cord; water to run th sting machines and fer domestic pur- 

poses, l4c. per gallor At Charleston there is plenty of good water 

» be had for nothing. Mr. Gird has a fine mansion house at this 

' e, al and his estimable lady there dispense a refined hospi- 


The three prospectors com- | 


. ‘ Pater | menced their operations some seven or eight miles east of the Bronkow 
All sorts of hardships and privations had to be endured, and the I mes 


tality. There is telegraphic connection with the rest of the y, 
both places, also stages, express offices, and every conyenj, orld at 
either the miner or the tourist may require. Elevation of milly 
4000 ft. ; of hoisting works at mines about 4700 ft.; therm, About 
65° to 85° Fahr. in shade to-day. ALEX, Dey Me n 
Millville, Arizona, Aug. 13. An, 


GOLD MINING ABROAD. 


Sir,—The old adage, “It is not all gold that glitters» I thi 
may very appropriately be applied to the many gold mining ink 
lations lately brought before the public through the mediyn A ma 
valuable Journal. I have not the least doubt but that some of a 
will turn up prizes ; I fear, however, the majority of them will a 
failures. I do not wish to say anything against any particular eae 
being a practical mining engineer myself, and thoroughly acquaint! 
with gold mining in different parts of the world. I have eden 
opportunities for forming an opinion as to why so many golq minis 
enterprises prove failures from causes which your Correspondent 
seem to overlook. If you will permit me tooccupy space in the journal 
I should like to bring some of them to notice which have coma und 
my especial observation ; these same causes will equally wel] yy . 
to other mining enterprises as well as gold miming. Everyone ow 
gold to be one of the most, if not the most, seductive of metals, Gold 
mining is as seductive as the metal itself. Let it be known tha vol 
has been discovered in a certain place, immediately a rush sets inf 
that place, and an epidemic in the shape of “gold fever” seizes a 
one at all susceptible of taking it even before they know whetho 
really exists there or not ; the consequence is that many are ruined 
before they ever have a chance of knowing how. ; 

Failures in gold mining abroad may result through a variety »: 
causes, but I think they may be classed under one or other of thei), 








lowing heads, or of two or three combined. They may be enumergi,j 
as follows:—1l. Science fraudulently or ignorantly applied jn thy 


| preliminary operations._2.. Dishonesty of managers and promoter 
| -3. Capital employed in the discovery of excitement, insteg, 5 
| attempting to discover the means of working and realising mine 
|already discovered.— 4. The inexperience of managers in 
| and utlilising native labour and materials. 

| There are many other causes which conduce to the failure 
| foreign mining, but I think the foregoing are the principal ong 
either directly or indirectly. What I mean by science frandeyy; 
applied is when a man who has gained some notoriety by his scjp. 
tific attainments and writings as to be looked upon as some autly 
| rity in geological and mineralogical matters, or in some other 
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| in connection with the treasures of the earth, and such a man allog, 
himself to be employed at a high figure to lend his name to p 
a certain property, and to throw the public into a state of phrer 
| through his sensational reports, when neither himself n 
else knows of the same except through native reports as handed 
from one generation to another, and these, like all other sens 
reports, never lose in the telling. I have heard such rey 
natives im different places that would drive anyone frantic if th 
| were at all susceptible of taking the gold fever, and such re 
| would furnish plenty of sensational matter for anyone inclined ty 















| use it and foist it on to the publie as the result of his own iny 
gations, and thereby make the fisst prime move towards the failure 
of the enterprise. It is a hard thing to suppose that a geolagist 
mineralogist should ignorantly apply his science with regar 
mining enterprise, yet results wil justify the assumptior 


| 
heard of a celebrated geologist who went abroad to inspect am 
to report on its geological features, kc, After being show ? 
the mine, vaderground and at surface, he remarked to the mine 
taio in attendance on him that he had heard of a large porphyry 
elvan dy ke being in close proximity to the mine, but that he 
not seen it anywhere underground or at surface. The 
told him he was then standing on it; so this celebrated geologist r- 
ked that he had noticed a great difference in 














mal the rock he wa 
standing on and that of a few feet off, but he thou it wi 
back of the lode he was standing on, and I have e Teas 


suppose that such ignorance has been displayed in a si 
in preliminary reports on gold reining fields, thus als: 
forward the cause of gold mining failures. However, t! 

what I exactly meant by science ignorantly applied to mining 
tions. Thescience I meant is mechanical science, and in tl 
before the qualities, capabilities, or necessities of the minear 
tained, a lot of machinery is seat out immediately the com 
formed which is totally unfit for the situation, and after th 
of pounds have been spent in getting this machinery to 
and causing no end of difficulty to the managers and othe 
on the mine in trying to adapt it tothe place and its requirements 
it is then found out that it is of no earthly use, and if they 











stop, or drag on a miserable existence for some time untili 
debt ; then new capital must be raisedin some v 
off existing liabilities and send out fresh machinery, ‘ 
| is erected and set to work successfully they are agair 
in,” as the Yankees say, for want of gold, not gold 
gold that must be spent before the mine can ever be 
This may seem to some rather overdrawn, but I know of ma 
lying out in the jungle or bush that cost many thousand 
tc get there, yet it has never been of any earthly use in tl 


ror othe pay 





bound @o “ cave 
in the mine, put 


NroRnerous 





nor never will be. And this, I fear, has been the fate ot man} 
hard earned poundof shareholders’ money, and has also been anotht 
of the great causes of gold mining failures. 

I now come to the second canse of mining failures—dishonesty 
managers and promoters. I have no intention of putting those! 
this class who would falsify their accounts or sell the gold taken! 


the mine to put money im their own pockets. Such cases someul™® 
happen, but they are quiekly found out in some way 01 


peculations cut short ; and it can hardly be said that thesé have 


hor t 
ler W 


ther, and t! 
the cause of any mine failure; but there are many oth 
which they can be dishonest, as is unfortunately too well know 
those who have to suffer And the way to which I r¢ 
in the promoters making inflated reports, «c., 
feeding these reports by similar onesafter they con 
notwithstanding they know full well that these 
by a very great eccentric 


This, then, is among the first great causes of gold mini 


from it. 


and the 0 


mencedoperal 


never be verified except 














The third section of cause of failures brings us to the employ 
of capital in discovering sensations, instead of applying the mé 
work what is already discovered. Some years ago I was em] 
at a mine abroad that had bnt lately commenced operations 
same was entrusted to a scientific expert. There were man~ 
mineral already discovered, and the property was a very CO" 
one I well remember the amount of walking I had to @ 
veying it all. This expert started with ample capital to ! 
property into a splendid paying condition, had it only beet P 
expended ; however, instead of going to work to bring 1" '™ 
work machinery, and to procure proper machinery adapt d os 


for eco 


quirements of the mine, and in preparing the min¢ 
working, he employed all the hands he could get hold of 
prospecting levels, as he called them, similar to the «raul 
water or gas pipes. He made miles of these alto re ther o! 
portions of the property, and many other such absu 





iY 





rd works, 


y pret 


every week or so a long report, accompanied by « laborately P 
plans, and a long dissertation on the strata and small 1. - 
discovert d,&c. This went on very well for some time, but ed “ 
were forthcoming, nor the like of any, so the company *") 
practical man to supersede him, but it was to late to § pi ene 
perty. The capital had all been spent, and there was ! with, 
left to procure the machinery and get the water in towor, aa 
bring the mine into a paying state; and then, throug? : 1 he _ 
among the shareholders, extra capital was not raist ae 
perty had to be abandoned, which would otherwise, mos’ 
been in profitable working by the same company ai 

I know of several similar cases, and so do many otl pert 
doubt. thus making another cause of failure to gold mine “ 
tions; and the same class of operations has be¢ n carried OF th stat 
places, siaply to discover sensations, when they knew | aa : 
that nothing but sensations were ever to be 101 Mog failures 





may be put down as an indireet cause of gold mining 


° — te say tie 
the fourth section, [ do not mean tv" 


In reference to 
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the exception ; but this I do say, that many | average annual percentage of profit on their investment for the 
so failures are directly attributable to inexperienced | whole period since they first subscribed, and as all future dividends 
oreign ae a have been an excellent manager in this country, | would be calculated on 180,000/. nominal capital instead of on 
gers. He mé a iver he wants suitable to his requirements, but | 1,000,000. or 1,200,0007. the market value of the shares would never 
he can Bey n uncivilised country, and is thrown entirely on | probably fall below par.—Sept. 7. SHAREHOLDER, 
“avccante ‘he fails because things are not like they are at 
takes to drinking, or otherwise neglecting his 
to be the consequence unless he be relieved 


rinced managers are 









THE TECOMA MINING COMPANY. 
Sir,—One of the best of the low-priced foreign mines now on the 



























"Ta, ” any a time, “ We never did | ,, : y : 
4 T thing [have had 0g say Seas 7 gle haste with :” English market is the Tecoma. A plan of reconstruction will shortly 
8 specu. » like that, we 4 Abe peerea ett . +,| bes itte + share rs, ¢ as ya small sum—a mere 
= on ping t home “a salle things are not to be had at a minute’s | be submitted to the shareholders, and ari only a small ia ] 
Your ©, those places suc © f |matter of a few thousand pounds—will be needed to make the 
€ of th but mm hing else has to be substituted, for the work cannot | ,,, H A : seat a 
vill ea tice, and something else has ut from England. What is wanted Tecoma Mine one of the best specs in America, I must ask the share- 
™ Prove ” until the exact tools aie ys : ¥ - oe whi thine a Neeser | holders (and I am one of them) to “ put their shoulders to the wheel ” 
Project, at je manager abroad is not only a ma as ¢ » | and pull the Tecoma property out of the mire it has drifted into. 
CqUainted pn a mine of mining, he should have also a good knowledge of ap- | Sot. 6 OBSERVER 
le B 5 . 7 s 4 e ° - — , he 
had m powledge snics strength of materials, &c.,a knowledge of machinery | 1 
ld minjn plied m “4 locate it, especially conside ring future requirements ; in | MINING AGENCY—WHAT IS WANTED. 
spondents nd how hould be nothing required to be done on the mine but | : m ; : ; ear 
1€ journg) act, there § iid be able to do and take the lead in. He should be | S1r,—I should like to draw the attention of the young mining anc 
Ce 2 4 . “yer ate Weater : > P > rach av > ame tThie Ye. 
Me under shat, he _ sa and trustworthy, and should be implicitly trusted. metallurgical student of the present day to the demand whic h ex 
yell apply poroughly gees te to adapt himself to circumstances, and make the | ists, and must increase, for well inst ructed mining engineers to ma- 
me know e should be in wound him. And I consider, however good a | age the various gold mining undertakings which are now before the 
8 syerything ar - 4 sider, worse Se ice ee a sntepabaccige. es Ta mas aT 
Is. Gol pst of CO - be at home, he will not, only in exceptional cases, | public, The world will not want any of those broken down clerks, 
that op manager he may teal , secretaries, and mine captains who sign themselves “C.K.” and 
at gold M ager abroad. lex BAdusd eat togemaet 
‘ : Mining Engineers. 






ea good man: It will want properly instructed people, quali- 
7 fied to give opinions on the new concerns put forward, and this class 
of men is not now to be found.—<Sept. 5. AN OLD MINER. 
| -- — 

CHINA-CLAY. 
As in many other things so in china-clay, accident is the 
. In most cases it is more than likely that china- 
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An EXPERIENCED GOLD MINING ENGINEER. | 
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) MINING ABROAD, AND IN THE DUTCH WEST INDIES. 
. One might almost be inclined to think, from the bitter tenour 
that “An Old Subscriber” had been trying to get off a 
ion of his own and had failed in the attempt, 
in with the ma- 


)0L1 
SIR, 
f his letter, 


bold mining speculat 






‘ariety of 
of the fy). 





SiR, 


parent of discovery. 












umerated nd that he had also been trying to worm isan 3 hey | clay was first discovered by tin streamers, who have been the principal 

od in th . f the Aruba Island Gold Mining Company, but that they | 4-0 wn, : Saag he a 
he ooement 0 J ‘th hi He evidently thinks that every discoverers of some of the most valuable deposits, and also had the 
f no ing ee e y § é ve “" ° > 4 mae 

ware ould have nothing to do with Aim. ; “, | honour of first exposing many of our best mineral lodes. The most 





a golden handle, because he would fain have everyone 
1erto untried Wynaad district is the best field for 
T would not say he is wrong, but I feel assured in 
wn mind that “ all is not gold that glitters,” even in that, at pre- 


nstead of new thing has 
lieve that the hitl 


ritish enterprise ; 


general feature presented by clay-bearing ground is what is locally 
known asa “slad.” It must not be understood, however, that no 
clay ground is to be found where this “ slad ” is absent, nor that where 
S66 wll Se. wremnecs lav wnecaaric ¢ soy ° it, i ver. 
much favoured district. From what I have been able to learn, ih a ner gece: Pony — “Pp = ar . rg mae + 
, : . . eacilineaed ,a g al conc ant of clay-bearing ground, and is sup 
\ruba Island Company, like many others, have been unfortunate | posed to be caused by the decom wosition of the underlying granite. 
. rs they have sent out there ; and without good manage- | Wisin tah tee metas i bara ‘, poe Bag rot eee sf ae 1 ; 
ks. we all know, success keeps in the far distance. ON sos sh svete ent on the sides of the Hens POREON granite boss, 
sg! ecb : and china-clay works cover nearly the whole area. The clay is simply 
inexhaustible, and the demand is daily growing. There is scarcely 
any industry in our history as a nation that has so slowly and steadily 
increased. There are now about 100 works in Devon and Cornwall 
producing altogether about 250,000 tons of china-clay per annum. 
If we take the average present price of china-clay free on board at 
16s. per ton, and the average cost of putting free on board (including 
lords’ dues) as 11s. per ton, we shall have a margin of 5s. per ton, 
which must mean that 250,000 tons give a yearly profit of 62,500/., or 
about 6257. per annum from every china-clay works in operation. I 
am now preparing some approximation as to the amount of capital 
used to obtain this return: and Iam confident that I shall be able 
to show that a china-clay works is one of the best investments in 
which capital can be employed.—Loche, Sept. 8. J. . 8, 
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n the manage 
‘ent at the wol ; ¢ 
ig, however, from my own experience In different parts of the 
“id as a gold mining engineer, and the several reports, &c., on the 
ha Island gold field, I think that with a really good manager on 
re works, and a little fresh capital, the company have a splendid 
wperty there; but one thing I should recommend them to bear in 
sind that quantity of pay rock, not extra quality, is the essential to 
nsre SUCCESS in gold mining, as verified by the returns of all the 
necessful companies now in existence. As to wind-power being a 
“olty nerhaps “ An Old Subscriber” has never been far out of Lon- 
I could name to him places where there are more windmills 
» would crush even 8000 tons of quartz per month. If they will 
one kind of work why not employ them for quartz crushing, where 
wind isto be relied on, like it appears to be on that island ; it is 
eap a motor as water, though perhaps not altogether so reliable, } 
t like this latter it can always be supplemented by steam when it 
The only objection I see to windmills being employed there is | 
the West India Islands are subject to hurricanes, which might at | 
d nolish the whole structure, So might a boiler burst,or a dam 
- away, and either of them do quite as much damage. As to 
nine Cap y processes for working tailings, 1 have seen many tried, and have 
nd heard of others, but as yet none seem to have been success- 
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CLITTERS MINE. 
A writer in last week’s Journal, referring to this mine, while 
correcting the statement in reference to the number of tons of ore 
sampled for the last two months’ working was certainly in error in 
computing the value of the ore, whether intentional or not remains 
[ deem it only fair, therefore, that the public should 
know that the ore, jinstead of being worth only 5/. 15s. per ton, as 





SIR, 








to be seen. 





twithstanding there is no reason why some process may not be 

















aptain koon found out. I think a plan I have worked on myself is as good | ated by your correspondent, should at the present standard for 
vist re . known for working pyrites tailings, and that is cheap con- copper be worth 71. per ton—making a difference of 537/. on the 
kentration to as high percentage as practicable, and sell them in that | 430 tons of ore, or 33 per cent. more profit than he chose to show. 
: A great deal more profit can be got in that manner than any | his can be easily verified by anyone who may choose to take the 
om method I know of for extracting the gold from it. Anyone practi- trouble to do so, the produce for the whole being between 11 and 
* cally acquainted with gold mining knows that ; large quantities of | )y per cent.— Tavistock, Sept. 8. S. KELT. 
ping moderate pay rock, cheaply mined, expeditiously handled, efficiently F on 
crushed, and as much gold as possible extracted by first process, . ee ee 2 7 ee 
through being carefully watched oa directed by one who ihunouahle LEAD SMELTERS, AND LEAD MINERS. 
knows how to treat the different classes and qualities of ore to be Sir,—As the seemingly low prices obtained for lead ore at present 
f in every mine is the only direct road to successful gold mining | prevents the profitable working of many mines in Cardiganshire 
ope ns. In such a case the tailings are of but little value unless |amongst which I may name the Powell United, De Broke, and 





very cheaply concentrated, but tailings thrown away by inexperienced 
nds will ruin any company, and make the fortunes of those that 
come after when they know their business. 

GOLD MINING ENGINEER. 


others—I am led to ask the question, what is a fair price for lead 
ore dressed to a percentage of 80, delivered f.o.b. (say) at Aberyst- 
with, the lead being worth, as at present, 167. 5s. per ton? The 80 
per cent. at this price gives 13/. for the ore, to which you may fairly 
add 1/7. more for silver contained in it, or making the value of the 
ore 141. per ton. For this class of ore the Frongoch, Red Rock, 
Caron, Cwm Pryf, Grogwinion, and all others are getting barely 101. 
per ton for their ore—thus allowing 4/. per ton for freight and re- 
turning charges. Are they getting a fair and honest price for such 
ore? I believe not, and that the shareholders in these mines are 
sacrificing many thousands of pounds annually for the want of a 
smelting-house in the centre of this mining district, which might 
| easily be accomplished by a few gentlemen who might seriously en- 
tertain the matter. The mines I have mentioned are returning some 
hundreds of tons monthly, whilst in the North of England some 
mines only returning 20 or 30 tons of lead monthly have their own 
smelting-houses, and smelt their own ore. 

I have not mentioned the mines in Cardiganshire whose manage- 
|ment are connected with smelting-works; but these, too, I think, 
would find the benefit of a local smelting company, as was the case 








B rmingham, Sept. # 
THE EMMA SILVER MINING COMPANY. 

Iam glad to see by last week’s Journal that the Emma Com- 
is likely ere long to emerge from its cloud of litigation, and 
stead of being a lawing company any longer resume its functions 
ining company. I believe an offer has been made by Mr. Park 
a reconstruction on terms most favourable to the shareholders, 
much as they will not be asked to subscribe one penny towards 
the hew company, but will be put in possession of a dividend-paying 
property free of any liability, provided the lawsuits, both here and 
in At Asa shareholder in the Emma Company, I 
trust the directors will call a meeting to consider the offer. In the 
heantime I advise my brother shareholders not to part with their 
: The Stock Exchange men are buying in the hope of the 
siares reaching 8/. or 97. each before Christmas, and it will be just 
4s well if the shareholders hold on and secure that price themselves. 
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erica, are closed, 
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We shall see a very big rise in Emmas one of these mornings. at the Smelting, near Devil’s Bridge, 50 years ago, where the ores of 
adi Sept. 7. A SHAREHOLDER. the then rich Cwmystwith, Ystymtean, and other mines were run 
A | down into pig-lead. That the lead mines of Cardiganshire have pro- 
ave 


EMMA SILVER MINING COMPANY. 
Si8,~—I can scarcely express the pleasure I felt in reading the an- 
houncement in last week’s Journal of the handsome proposition made 
by the present American owners of the Emma Mine whereby the pro- | 


duced very large quantities of silver seems to be certain from the 
establishment of a mint at Abervstwith, in the reign of Charles II. 
I believe a smelting company established for the purchase of ores in 
this county would prove the present companies are receiving neither 
perty will once more come into the hands of the English shareholders. | @ fair price for their lead or silver. That capital could be raised for 
As to the charges of fraud against Messrs. Park, Grant, and others, | this purpose there is little question. It only wants the attention of 
“ey were only based upon an afterthought, and I always considered | two or three plucky gentlemen to carry it out. I wish this may soon 
“em so utterly frivolous that I never lent my support to them. The | be the case.—ASept. 2. - A SELLER OF LEAD ORE. 
are 











holders bought » mine wi ir eves , Everyone know: . 7 
the distric ught the mine with their eyes open. _ Everyone kno v8 | CORNISH MINING. 
» “strict to be bunchy, although very rich, and if investors despair | : 
Whenever there is a temporary absence of bonanzas they certainly | S1r,—While endeavouring to point out fair and legitimate specu- 





lations for the guidance of investors it must not be overlooked that 
there are many mines destitute of the smallest chance of becoming 
profitably productive, while others have attained a price quite equal 
to their yield—yet no time in the annals of mining has offered more 
favourable opportunity for the investor than the present: indeed, 
shares in mines of the highest prospective value are to be obtained 
on terms that ere the year expires must enter the Dividend List, and 
enhance in market value tenfold. I have long advocated the work- 
ing of new or unwrought mining ground, not only as being the least 
expensive, less risky, and safest medium for investment, but that no 
enterprise pays like a good mine. The development of some known 
to the writer lying parallel and adjacent to the most productive 
mines ever wrought show evidences near the surface of untold 
wealth at a comparatively small depth in the Gwennap district (the 


aré not the sort of men to connect themselves with Utah mines, nor 
ae, with any of the mines on the Pacific Coast. The offer of 
SW, for the withdrawal of charges which cannot be substantiated, 
1. Which if they could would neither benefit nor put money into 
_ LCKetS OF anyone, is one which is seldom made, but which being 
r ‘ade should be 
; But if the 
Sent I should m 
be entire] 
money ori 





at once accepted. 

American owners and Messrs. Grant and Park will con- | 
much prefer that the existing Emma Company should 
y dissolved or reconstituted, so that the large purchase | 
2 be paid aa wren paid may sink into oblivion, and the dividends to 
“4 Capital 1 tuture thus made to bear a fair relation to the nominal | 
change, sirable to retain the old name I would not wish it 
minal 4 ~ the new company should be registered with a no- 
‘4 apital of 








— the Memor: 180,000/., in shares of 1, each, a clause in richest in Cornwall). The Carn Marth granite hill, forced up by vol- 
retur be given cpa providing that 150,000 of such shares should | canic power, and forming veins in which are found most abundantly 
t full for all oo liquidator of the old company as payment in peasant is or tec its great og hotbed. ey 
wo ab Reet ie 0 orarsttn Domo, eam oo, 9 |Gomeel onsen ‘Confaatory of tie isthe Goonry OF i 
sh he remaining 30 ( “ ny or any persons ¢ ae un _ “| i 4 in Mi ae ae , he * wt — Ag . . 
tne American owr sr. 000 shares would be handed over to the present | Mount Carbis Mine, situate on the western flank of ¢ arn Marth, 

. perty = Owners in exchange for an unencumbered titie to the pro- where at a depth of only 30 fms. has been laid open for 25 fathoms 
.Y, and 40,0002. to 





long ground estimated to produce 25002. worth of tin in the back of 
the level, with a good lode gone down below. This is evidently th 
top of another of those great deposits of mineral for which the district 
has long been celebrated. Thesurface outcrop of the lode at United 


be employed as working capital. The present 
Shares for ere ne tolders would be entitled to five Emma (1880) 
believe it is A vo old shares surrendered if the old capital be, as 
Shares to exten ee shares, of 201. each; or if there be only 50,000 
} Xtinguish it would be the still more simple proportion of 


“ma (1879 







; three new shares f | Mines, on the corresponding flank of same upheave to the east, was 
ail !. shares would } or each old one. _Iam convinced that these new discovered by a working miner ata depth of only 20 fathoms. H , 
: be equivalent te e marketable at little less than par, which would | earned over 10002. as his tribute part of ore in four months. It led 

Cent., the fall ) Taising the market value of the mine 30 or 40 per |to extended operations, the result being the proprietors reaped a 








Pockets of +} amount of which improvement would go into the profit of something like half a million sterling. Another instance at 
1e Emma (1872) shareholders, and thus give them a good | the foot of same upheave is that at Wheal Unity, where two mer 














sunk a trial pit on the outcrop, and made a discovery at about 
10 fms. deep, which led to profits giving many of the present Cornish 
families their influential positions and wealth. At Tresavean and 
Penstruthal following the surface outcrop led to the division of pro- 
fits in one year of 125,0002. The working of shallow mines in un- 
wrought ground gave profits which founded the richest families of 
the county, and it must be remembered that to work half-a-dozen 
such mines does not require the capital necessary to resuscitate one 
deep extensive mine, while the success attending such opeaations is 
doubly sure. Some mines in operation around the Carn Marth granite 
hill, judging from analogy, must ere long enrich those through whose 
judgment and energy their development depends. 
St. Day, Scorrier, Sept. 2. - 





CHAS. DAWDEN. 
WOTHERTON MINE. 

Srr,—I am much obliged to your Salop Correspondent for his gra- 
tuituous advice. I am well aware that most of the mines in this 
district are in the Llandeilo flags of the Lower Silurian formation, 
and that these flags are assumed to havea thickness of 1200 ft., which 
is, I believe, their greatest thickness. Now, according to your Corre- 
spondent, the mines in this district are worked about the middle of 
the Llandeilo flags; therefore, as Tankerville is about 1500 ft. deep, 
and commences about the middle of them, it must be at its present 
bottom some 900 ft. below the Silurian, or in the Cambrian forma- 
tion. Again, if we suppose Tankerville shaft to have been com- 
menced immediately on the top of the Llandeilo flags its bottom 
would then be 300 ft. below the Silurian—also, Snailbeach is about 
1300 ft. deep. Therefore, the bottom of that mine would extend 
700 ft. below the Llandeilo flags, and, if it is possible,according to your 
Correspondent’s arguments, for the veins to extend so far below the 
Llandeilo flags, why should they not extend as far above it, provid- 
ing there was a superimposed stratum ; and, if so, we shall not have 
so far to sink at Wotherton? This argument I base on your Corre 
spondent’s own theory “ that the lead ore in this district is worked 
about the middle of the Llandeilo flags.” 

Again, no strata preserve an uniform thickness over a large extent 
of country, or under it rather. So the Llandeilo flags, with a maxi- 
mum thickness of 1200 ft., are not supposed by geologists to maintain 
that thickness everywhere they are found; and in that case no one 
with or without a geological map can tell the thickness of any stratum 
before it has been proved. This has been verified in some of the 
mines here, where sections have been made, showing a certain stratum 
up to which they have driven to have a certain thickness. A little 
driving has, however, proved the section to be false; and, again, if 
it is possible for a map showing a section of one part of district to 
be used for another part, why should companies go to the expense of 
boring to prove the strata? The best thing to tell the thickness of 
strata in any particular locality is not a geological map, but positive 
proof and a good knowledge of the different strata and their inclina- 
tion. Your Correspondent says that the barytes at Snailbeach is 
found in one part of the mine, and the lead in another; but I believe 
that the lead and barytes are both in the same lode, and the lead 
under the barytes, as stated in my former letter—and that is where 
the ore was discovered first. Of course, as the barytes weakened 
lime-spar and lead strengthened. 

The theory of the formation of mineral veins is in such a state of 
infancy as not to justify anyone giving too decided opinions, espe- 
cially when they get their information from maps on a small scale, 
where a few hundred feet make but little difference. BARYTES 

Ch irbury, Salop, Sept. 2. 


EAST CARADON MINE 

Sir,—Attention having recently been directed in the Journal to 
this mine by several shareholders who appear sanguine that its future 
will equal its former prosperity I have, for my own satisfaction, caused 
the back files of the Journal to be searched for information concern- 
ing its past history, which is probably not known to the majority of 
the prssent shareholders ; and, as it may be of some service to them, 
perhaps you will give publicity to the facts I have ascertained. 

I will first quote from a passage in the Journal of March 30, 1861, 
showing the estimation in which the mine was then held, which is 
particularly pertinent to its present prospects, insomuch that its near 
future will probably prove to be parallel with the most properous 
period of its career : 

As an instance of how soon the market for any particular stock improves upon 
discovery in a mine we have had an example in East Caradon, which rose 18,0002. 
in market value about two hours on Wednesday morning, when it was rumoured 
that the caunter lode had been cut into at the 69. . « Twoand a-half feet 
Side, worth 35/. per fathom. The mine has now reached a value of 
120,000/., and not more than two years ago the shares were sold at 1s. 6d. per 
share—thus showing not only a remarkable instance of perseverance and good 
fortune, but that the miners’ motto should ever be ‘‘ Nil desperandum.” 

I will now trace the progress of the mine from the spring of 1859, 
when the shares were selling at Is. 6d. each, to the time of the first 
great discovery. On Oct. 1, 1859, J. Seccombe, then captain, reported 
that—* In driving the cross-cut south in the 40 the gravel is a little 
easier for progress; in driving the cross-cut south in the 50 from 
William shaft the ground is favourable.” It may be noted at this 
date that the shares were at 2}; but there were no dealings on the 
Exchange, where they were regarded with little favour. In a report 
three weeks late W. Taylor writes—“ The caunter lode has been cut 
into, worth from 50/. to 602. per fathom, and the new lode opens 
out fully 257. per fathom.” Two days after this—Oct. 24—J. 
combe and J. Truscott reported that the lode was 3 ft. wide, yield- 
ing 6 tons of ore per fathom, and that the new lode was considerably 
increasing in size. 

It will be observed that the nature of the lode passed quickly from 
an unproductive state to one of extreme value, and that the only in- 
dication of this great change was that the ground was a little easier 
for progress, and that the lode was widening. The mine is now 
showing indications strikingly similar to those that were presented 
immediately before the great discovery above noted. The ground 
in the winze in the bottom of the 150, on the caunter lode, is once 
again easier for working, as shown by the more rapid progress in 
sinking during the current quarter, and also by the gradual widen- 
ing of the lode from 14 ft. in January last to 24 ft.in July. A private 
report has just been shown me, which says that the lode has now in- 
creased to 3 ft. in width, showing a better appearance than before 
seen in the winze, with more peach, similar to the lode above the 
elvan, and one would judge from the character of the lode that there 
is a great change near for the better; and the report concludes “the 
winze is decidedly nearing a change.” 

Further facts could be given, but I have already trespassed too far 
on yourspace. As history repeats itself, so I anticipate fortune will 
soon again favour East Caradon.—-Sept. 2. D. 

P.S.—The last report of Capt. Kellow in the Journal of Sept. 5 
corroborates the intelligence I had previously received from a private 
source that the lodes at the 150 had widened to 3 feet. 





Sec- 


CHEAP MINES—WEST CHIVERTON. 
Sir,—I find in writing my letter of last week, owing to the absence 
of my notes on the subject, I rather confused my references to the 
times and amounts at which shares in West Chiverton were selling. 
As I have a strong dislike—-to put it mildly—to anyone attempting 
to mislead me, I have a corresponding objection to misleading others, 
and I therefore ask you to kindly insert this letter in next week’s 
Journal, with the view of rectifying somewhat the errors contained 
in my last. I see I have stated that “in 1876 shares were down at 
2/., and again in 1878 they were up at 197. each, and the mine paying 
substantial dividends.” This is partially correct, but it is also par- 
tially incorrect. What I ought to have stated was “that the mine 
was paying dividends from 1875 to February, 1878, when it ceased, 
and at the latter end of 1878 shares had declined from 191. to 15s.” 
Since then the bottom workings of the mine have been abandoned, 
and operations resumed upon the shallower levels, where in this par- 
ticular mine the greatest riches have been found: and from informa- 
tion I have received during the present week these are being pushed 
on with all possible speed, and already in the 80, east of Hawke’s 
shaft, a lode of considerable promise has been met with, while the 
cross-cut at the 70 is passing through strata very congenial for the 
production of silver-lead ore when the side lode is intersected. 
I certainly do not agree with Mr. Symons in his article on the Chi 
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perienced men in Cornwall, as will be seen on entering the mine 
great economy and practical knowledge has been used. The St. 
Austell people are in hopes this rich mine will be the means of open- 
ing others in the district. AN OLD MINE AGENT. 

Roche, Sept. 9. 

WHEAL COATES, AND LIMITED LIABILITY. 

Srr,—In last week’s Journal I find another letter on the Cost-book 
and Limited Liability Systems, signed by “ Independent,” He speaks 
of Wheal Coates. Perhaps your readers are not aware that this is 
likely to be one of the prizes of 1881, and that at the present time 


verton District—that West Chiverton is to all appearances pretty 
nearly exhausted; as present appearances are very hopeful and en- 
couraging in that direction, and if Mr. Symons had followed the 
reports from the mine, or examined the mine itself carefully, I am 
sure his judgment would have led him to a different conclusion. 
However, I do not doubt that before many weeks have gone by we 
shall have something like a realisation of what present appearances 
indicate, and those of us who have had the temerity to retain our 
interest in the mine will be well rewarded for our confidence. 
Sept. 8. OBSERVER. 





THE COMBMARTIN MINE. tt > gee gel a :i That th 

S1r,—This mine has been working for four years, during which time | ier damit token an 35s ow tard pyr oe on ogee Th roe 
a large amount of work has been done, and two highly promising lodes | ..:4,.;: egg? eat ete. Tr rl » oo cs cer “pees 
pA ae ie 31 fms.from surface. One of these lodes ies thaner fathoms stitution Be — am nd — a genet “14 — oe _— 
has produced a large quantity of mundic, an unfailing indication of |  abakt og an an yr aa tas *y ie pe ag want's 
a deposit of silver-lead in the locality. From a level driven on this bead tive Rell should nadie about this mine and buy the shares 
lode the company is about to drive a cross-cut to intersect another | 4+ once seat tine elon ‘ON 
lode, in which it is stated as a positive fact there is a fine bunch of | . : . r 4 
rich silver-lead ore standing, To reach this point we shall have to | EXPLOSIVES AND DETONATORS. 
drive about 32 fms. at acost of about 5007. The mine was originally | Str,—Although there may be some difference of opinion as to 
in 6000 shares, but owing to a large number of deceased adventurers | wherein lies the advantage of using a detonator, it is, I think, gene- 
shares relinquished ; the present number of shares is 1841, upon which | rally conceded that there is a very decided advantage somewhere. 
nal se re eed ool a eee ae aan |It is pretty well established that in exploding all explosive com- 
a | ? s ; - ; nquisnec 
shares at 7s. 6d. each; and I shall be happy to receive saatioetions 
for the same on or before Sept. 16 if anyone feels disposed to take an 
interest in an adventure of more than ordinary promise. I may add 
that at the last general meeting the accounts to June 12 showed a 
balance of 34/. 5s. 1d. against the mine, and a call of 2s. 6d. per 1841 
share was made. The richness of the ore of Combmartin is well 
known. Some ore broken from one of the lodes already discovered 
gave a produce of 500 ozs. of silver to the ton of ore, and there is 
every reason to believe that the cross-cut now proposed to be driven 
will result in a valuable discovery of high-class ore. The mine is 


monthly cost is about 702. JOHN WATSON, Secretary. 
794, Gracechurch-street, E.C., Sept. 9. 


EAST ROSE. 


S1r,—Your excellent correspondent, Mr. Symons, is somewhat in 
error. East Rose has not only been thought worthy of further 
trial, but there is proof that with an adequate capital success is more 
than probable. Thus, [ believe, it is to be re-worked. I give this 


information (as to the re-working) with reserve, as I have no interest | 


whatever in the property, neither do I know any of the intending 
shareholders. My sense of justice prompts this information. 

OLD SHEPHERDS.—-An enormous sum has been spent in litigation 
over these mineral rights, and the Commissioners have won the day. 


This may fairly be taken as a strong indication—if not as a proof— | 


of the extraordinary value of the mine. Numerous applications 
have been made for a lease, and the authorities have been very im- 
partial in their selection. The lease is, however, being prepared for 
the successful applicants, who are being congratulated on all sides. 
Walbrook, London, Sept. 10. JOHN B. REYNOLDs. 


THE EAST WHEAL ROSE DISTRICT, &c. 


S1z,—It is not always the case, as Mr. R. Symons remarked on the 
above district in last week’s Journal, that a number of mines are 
started in the locality of a rich mine, at least some of them are not. 
In the year 1836 my attention was directed to some lodes in the cliffs 
at Carnewas, in the parish of St. Evoe, from which place I examinec 
the cliffs west to Mawgan Porth, Water-gate Bay (in which in the 
cliffs are Tregarrian and Trebelzue mines) and Porth, in St. Columb 
Minor, and from thence to Portreath, I discovered indications of 
mineral neer St. Columb Porth, and slight trials were made on some 
of the lodes. An adit was also driven with the view of intersecting 
the lodes, but stopped short of the object. This was known as 
Mwyanna Mine, and the trials were made long before East Wheal 
Rose was a rich mine. I spent two pleasant days in this district 
with the late Mr. W. J. Henwood about the time referred to, and it 
was and is the opinion of several good authorities that there is a 
valuable silver-lead mine not far from St. Columb Porth. W. T. 

County Cork, Sept. 6. —_—— 


EAST WHEAL ROSE, AND OLD SHEPHERDS. 


pounds there is a greater development of power when detonators are 
used. It is pretty well understood that this increased development 
| of power is much beyond what can by any possibility be attributed 
| to that contained in the detonator itself. This being so it appears 
| plain that all the detonator does is to fissure the charge sufficiently 
;for it to become ignited in every part instantaneously and before 

explosion has commenced. If this be true detonators that can be 


exploded by concussion are not required; we may as well have one 


| that explodes only on ignition. If it be contended that great explo- 
| sive strength is required in such detonator, that may be provided for 


r : | in making it a little larger than those at present in use, for we are | point of it on Plynlimmon, and with a radius of abou 
worked to the present depth withont machinery, and the present | not bound very closely in this matter. All we require is a powerful | will not only circumscribe all of the best mines in Car. 


detonator, of moderate dimensions, that can be safely handled. 
Good strong gunpowder might perhaps be used, for I have never 
found that it is particularly dangerous to explode dynamite by gun- 
powder, instead of by the detonators commonly used. I do not care 
| what it is, so long as it can be exploded on ignition and we are com- 
| paratively safe. I have no doubt the time is not far distant when 
| these murderous things, which have cost so many valuable lives, will 
|be abandoned altogether; and perhaps a little further on we may 
see the safer guncotton preparations, if not a more powerful gun- 
powder, superseding the present dangerous nitro-glycerine com- 
| pounds, which always seem to leave the unmoved rock unsafe to 
| work on for a considerable distance beyond the centre of explosion. 
Redruth, Sept. 8. a W. TREGAY, 


| MINING IN CARDIGANSHIRE—WATER SUPPLY AND 
| STORAGE. 


| Srrk,—I see a statement in last week’s Journal on this important 
|subject signed with the initials “ P. J.” (Goginan)—* That all the 
| higher waters of the Camdwr river and other tributaries of the Rheidol 
were secured many years since by Mr. John Taylor and his advisers.” 
If “P. J.” means that Mr. Taylor or anybody else can impound or 
| divert the waters of a river or its tributaries from its and their natural 
| channel so as to deprive anyone on the banks of the river of the en- 
joyment and use of the water in its natural and ordinary flow and 
|channel according to their several requirements, “ P. J.” is as much 
| mistaken in his knowledge of riparian law as it is possible for anyone 
|to be; and if Goginan and Bwlch United Mines are dependent upon 
| water obtained from the Camdwr river upon such a supposed security, 
| as against the rights of parties having mines situate on the banks of 
that river, they occupy a very unfortunate position indeed. If P.J.” 
will incur the expense of consulting counsel learned in the law on 
the subject he will find he can convey what water he likes into the 
| channel of a river, but when once there it becomes the natural water 
of the river, and he can take none away, not even that which he has 
| himself conveyed in, so as to deprive anyone on the banks of the river 
of the right to use it, hence the necessity of conveying artificial 
water-courses or conduits over the channels of running brooks and 
prowe in launders so as not to interfere with their flow, for if the 
| artificial once mixes with the natural stream it becomes in law incor- 
porated with it, and cannot be again diverted ; and as no one has the 


| right of diverting the waters of a river so as to deprive those on its | P 
S1r,—A gentleman informs me that East Wheal Rose is likely to | banks of their natural right of enjoyment and use, no one can legally | the New River. 


view there is anything to justify the deeper sinking of (,,9; 
mines, but while you have only one or two short shoots , 
upon, as is the case in many of the mines that have come 
notice, the cost of sinking shafts and winzes, driving leve Under by 
absorb most, if not all, the profits derived from the stopin, ‘C., Will 
as you goon. Thus you go on from one depth to another © Sound 
pecting that after sinking another draft the long expected qu! ex. 
are going to come, whereas, in fact, the mine is eating its IWidends 
off day by day, and stage by stage is being picked to the Hey, head 
another is opened up, until at last arrives the unwholeso > Ne befor, 
both mine and capital are exhausted. Then comes the mg that 
with the new name, which is going to benefit by the experi Ompany 
expenditure of the old, but in most cases the old tale rae 
again with a vengeance. That this is not only the ¢ as 
mining, but also to a large extent in slate quarrying, yo; 10 lead 
observer can deny. ye Wpartal 
That this state of things is often only the result of th 

pressure brought to bear upon managers is no doubt onl > Undue 
but it is in the power of every shareholder to assist the rs ed true 
amore healthy state of things by keeping a sharp eye op ~ 
true barometer of legitimate mining—the reserves —the rise y 
of which should, as a rule, enable any shareholder to form or fal 
correct estimate of the value of his investment, and should Pretty 
case where the reserves—-or, in other words, stock—ijg tak 1 any 
given with any degree of fidelity, prevent his being taken } ; 
by any sudden collapse. It is but very seldom that careful Pa 
taking of reserves is insisted upon in mining, and it is, thevelan 
to be wondered at that where they are voluntarily given it ca 
with little regard to exactness. Only let careful stocktaking } ten 
sisted upon periodically and sentimental reports will soon be ee 
look pale in the face, to the benefit of mining and investors st 
The mining district of Cardiganshire is generally Supposed { : 

| clude the whole county, whereas, in fact, it only covers a peat ng 
tion of the north-east end of it. Just take a compass m0 


ard 
ts of ore to play 


In of 


‘the on}, 





and place oye 
t 12 miles yo, 
, eee ; , Giganshire by, 
also in Montgomeryshire, including Van in the east and Lisburne ani 
Grogwinion in the west. Considering that this district jg ree 
bored and excavated in all directions, it surely should be news 
serious matter to construct a reliable mineralogical map ona sua 


scale of it. I may refer to this subject another time. Neyo, 


THE ANCIENT MINES OF CARDIGANSHIRE. 
S1r,—We often see in the Journal references to the ancient Work 
| ings of Cardiganshire, and the wealth derived therefrom by Sir Hug, 

Middleton and other local mining magnates, but I have not seen wr 
reliable history of Cardiganshire mining previous to the current e 
tury. I have, however, been told that a certain work “ Meyrig, 
History of Cardiganshire” contains very valuable records of (y, 


diganshire previous to that date, and if any of your readers are ip 


possession of this work I think they would be rendering valuables. 
vice by favouring the readers of the Journal with extracts relating 
to the old mines of the county. What is known of these mines tp 
the general public is very limited, and the reports as to the wealth 
extracted from many of these mines are undoubtedly in many jp. 
Some half a dozen or more mines in 


stances much exaggerated. 
county are creditedjwith having furnished Sir H. Middleton witht} 
means to bring the New River to London whilst two or three adyey. 
| turing miners from other districts, who are now represented by county 
magnates, are reported to have come into the county the porters of 
all their worldly goods contained in the compass of a single sa 
With regard to Sir Hugh I think it is generally admitted that he wa 
a man of means when he came here, and I have heard it stated tha 
jit it very questionable, as far as any reliable records are obtainable, 
| whether Sir Hugh did not leave the district a poorer man than he 
came. One thing is very certain, that Sir Hugh was not, unfo. 
| tunately, able to finish the New River, and that between mortgages 
| and concessions of shares or interest to the Crown and public bodies 
for assistance or privileges, was left a poor man. Can any of your 
readers say what amount dld Sir Hugh actually spend on the New 
River, and what proportion of that amount was obtained from the 
Cardiganshire mines? In other words, are there any authenticated 
| accounts of Sir Hugh’s mining speculations? If not, I should say 
that it is almost time we should lay the ghost of the oft-repeated tale 
of the wealth he obtained from our hills and bury it where poor Sir 
Hugh buried his money (wherever he got it from) in the bottom of 
As to the other old mining kings of the county, the 
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be reworked with a capital of 50,0007. Ifthis be so it will confer a grant this right to others; therefore, no one can by any course or | Pughs, the Bonsalls, &c., there is no doubt but that they did derive 
great good on the population of that district and on the city of Truro, | operation of law acquire such a right against the ordinary common | large profits from mining, although it is very difficult in any instance 


whence most of the supplies would be derived. No one who knows 
the mine doubts that large supplies of lead are there. 

The same gentleman says that a lease is being prepared for the re- 
working of the Old Shepherd’s Mine, which is situate in the same 
district as East Wheal Rose. For the last 40 years this subject has 
been under consideration, and numerous applications have been 
made for the needful authority to work the mine, which yielded such 
enormous profits to the late Sir C. Hawkins, Bart., as has been alleged. 


There has been all along, and is now, but one opinion as to the pro- | 
priety of a further development of this property, all concurring in | 
the belief that it is of great value as a silver-lead mine. I hope that 
{being formed will have their most sangine ex- | 


the company now 

pectations realised. The working of this mine will confer an addi- 

tional benefit on the district and the city. R. Symons. 
Truro, Sept. 6. 





WHEAL UNY 


Str,—I read in a local newspaper a report of the proceedings at 
the last meeting of the shareholders in Wheal Uny, and was much 
surprised to find that the majority voted for such a committee as in- 
volved the relinquishment of the manager’s agency. He said that if 
a certain gentleman nominated for that committee were included in 
it he would have nothine more to do with the mine. The retention, 
therefore, of that name implied that they, the majority, did not wish 


Capt. Rich to remain as manager; or, perhaps, they thought he would | 


not act upon his threat. I have been informed that he has since sent 
in a formal resignation, in which he acted rightly. I should be pleased 


if the committeeman in question possessed antecedents so pure as | 


those of Capt. Rich, who has always acted in the best possible manner 
towards the shareholders. I believe that no agent conld have done 
better in his position than Capt. Rich. 
the adventurers in a “calling” mine for a lengthened period. Wheal 
Uny has been a losing speculation for many years, and there is little 
or no prospect that it will be different in the future. I have long 
thought that all the hopes of its becoming self-supporting are delu- 
sive, and will not, probably, be realised. In the interest of the ad- 
venturers the best course to be taken would be to stop the engines, 
draw up the materials which are underground, and hold an auction 
for the disposal of all the machinery and effects on the mine. If 
they do not so they will repent for their perseverance, because they 
will in my opinion come off with an increased loss. The company 
have shown great patience in contending so long against the poverty 
of the mine. I would recommend them tocontend no more. I have 
no interest in the concern, aad“I suggest that course purely in the 
interest of the shareholders, Without expecting anyone’s thanks. 
Truro, Sept. 7. —- R. SyMONs. 


SOUTH POLGOOTH (NEAR OLD POLGOOTH). 


Srr,--The engine-house is up and covered in, and the engineers 
are busily engaged in heaving in the engine, which it is said will he 
ompleted this month. The lode here is said to be one of the best in 
Cornwall, and is 14 ft. wide; this is what is called the main lode, 
there being several others in ‘he sett. A few cart-loads of the lode 
was carried down to a little water stamps, and only water enough to 
work two small heads, and in three weeks they sold 25 cwts. of tin, 
making 531. 5s. per ton. I am not aware that any other such a 
result was ever known in Cornwall before, and they have now at the 
surface 100 tons of this rich lodestuff awaiting the steam-stamps now | 
in course of erection, and a stope laid open at the 10 fm. level 
12 fms. in length, and the lode in both ends east and west is very 
rich for tin. The management is in the hands of one of the most ex- 





It is always difficult to satisfy | 


law rights if the parties on the banks of the stream require the use 
;of the water. Parliament alone possesses the power of diverting 
| rivers and streams without the consent of the persons who, from their 
situation as owners and tenants on the banks of the river or stream, 

have the right to the use of its or their flowing waters, but this power 

is always exercised with the greatest forethought and care,and ample 
| provision is always made for the requirements of all entitled, and full 
compensatson given for anyone injuriously affected. 

——— PROVINCIAL SOLICITOR. 


CONTINUITY OF ORE DEPOSITS IN CARDIGANSHIRE. 


S1rr,—I a former letter I drew attention to the fact that two rich 
| mines on the same and one lode are not to be found in this county 
conjointly. It was not my intention to condemn any particular mine, 


far less the whole district, and I do not think any such inference | 


| could be fairly made from my letter. But I thought, and still think, 
that the practice of dropping old local names of mines, and substi- 
tuting east, west, north, and south so-and-so, is not only confusing, 


but is likely, having reference to antecedents, to unfavourably impress | 


old mining investors. No doubt in some instances such new names 
| and such a mine, but in many instances it is not so, and I contend 
that in the one instance it is misleading and in the other discourag- 
ing. Several of your correspondents have nibbled at my statements 
with more or less ascerbity, but only one of them has ventured to | 


| 
| indicate the real position of the mine as being east, west, &c., of such | these old mining landmarks have been obliterated by the rathles 


| produce instances in contradiction. 
Bwlch. As to Wymess Mine I saw it stated in the report of a com- | 
petent civil engineer that this mine was until lately part and parcel 
of the Frongoch, and that it was separated therefrom through some | 
disputes as to boundaries and royalties. If all mines were subdivided 
according to the several boundaries of different landlords there 
would of course be no paucity of instances against me, but even then 
but few subdivided properties would be worth working separately. 
As to Bwlch, looking at the reports and the trustworthiness of the 
management, there can be no doubt of its being a bona fide and pro- 
mising investment, but is it not true that between Bwlch and the old 
Goginan—I mean the Goginan that made the large profits in a for- | 
mer generation, and so often referred to by some of your corre- 
spondents—there is the best part of a mile of unprofitable ground ? 
If so [contend that this is not only in favour of my argument, but | 
also in favour of Bwlch. The lode having had a good nap is mnch 
more likely to wake up strong and healthy again. Your correspon- | 
dent says that he could see instances which disproved my statements 
from the chair he sat upon. 
from the east towards the west and then prophecy ? 
I know that some of your correspondents have a peculiar way of 
computing the value of mines, for I have many times noticed mines 
being called rich which have never paid their way even after swal- | 
lowing capital after capital. Some of these failures no doubt are 
attributable to want of sufficient capital to begin with, and the small | 
proportion of nominalcapital whieh has been applied to actual mining | 
but is it not a fact that most of the best mines in Cardiganshire | 
have made their largest profits above (say) 60 or 70 fms. below adit, | 
and that there are not many instances of abandoned mines being re- | 
opened with success below that depth except in a few instances, such 
as Cwmerfin, where parallel lodes have unexpectedly been met with. 
Is it possible there may be many more such instances to be met 
with in Cardiganshire, and those who will pay more attention to | 
cross-cuts and longitudinal extensions may convert many an aban- | 
doned mine into a profitabie concern. 
{ am not competent to say whether from a geological point of | 


| 


These are Wymess Mine and | almost invariably found a store of wealth. 


| same,and have them deposited in some place of safety 


| than to be convinced 


Would he oblige me by turning his face | criticism! To praise is to lower yourself; to condemn 8 to 


| to get at reliable accounts. There is one thing, however, which the 
| historian of Cardiganshire mining of the present day can vouch for 
| without much fear of contradiction—viz., that the descendants of 
| these old mining kings, who inherit lands bought with the produceof 
|mines held at nominal considerations, are the most exacting and 
| greedy of all mining landlords, the Crown only excepted. 

| That there are many very ancient mines in Cardiganshire is beyond 
| doubt, as is testified by the many old adits which are yet to be seen, 
|and above all by the stone and wooden implements which have occa 
| sionally been found in old workings. Whether it is possible to fix the 
|date of these old workings with any degree of certainty or not it 
| would be an interesting subject, I think, for mining antiquaries 0 
deal with. I know of several instances where day levels have been 
driven considerable distances through bare rocks by means of hatt- 
mers und chisels, but I do not remember of any instances where sink- 
ing, except a few shallow pits here and there, has been effected by the 
same process. The old workings are, as a rule, locally called Roman, 
but most of them are undoubtedly of much later date. Whens 
Mining Institute of Central Wales is formed—which, I presume, Wi! 
be the case some day—it will no doubt be regretted that so many 0! 


3 








hands of the modern miner, who with his wagons, his rails, and his 
boring machines wants a little more elbow room. One thing vé! 
striking about these old wi rkings is the fact that wherever th 
found the modern miner, by extending and deepening them, 1 
: On the other hand, look 
ing at the limited extent of these old workings, the low price ere 
expense of transit, and the slow progress of the excavations, and we 
centuries it took to execute them, it is difficult to believe that in 0 
one generation a vast amount of wealth could have been extracte) 
from them. Would it not be worth while to have a careful survey 
made of these old workings where they are still intact? In a few 
instances where I have come across any I have taken notes as corre 
of them as I could, and if others interested in mining would 
say at Aber 
they might be of some use to the student of Cart 
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CARDIGANSHIRE MINES AND MINING 


It is much more easy to find fault than to praise, to doubt 
and whatever the work before you for con 
confess your o¥2 
Rasy 
how 


Sir, 


deration, if you cannot run it down, you at once 
inferiority. Such are the sentiments of many conceited people: 


oe . tiong by a late 
your own superiority. I was led into these reflections by 


. t 
perusal of a file of past Journals; but what, you will say, has this : 
do with Cardiganshire Mines and Mining? Why everything, ae 
sure. In the file before me, extending over a period of six o> 
in the gloomy part of 1879, I find everything condemned ial 
diganshire—mines, mining management, and one mine acknow't iin 
now to be a splendid property, and well and judiciously — ¥ 
every particular. I refer to the South Cambrian Mine, W ehe stat 
grand discovery of silver-lead ore was made last week, a described 


ing of whose splendid field of machinery is so graphicay eoholdet, 
in last week’s Journal by Capt. Absalom Francis and “ Shareno’™ 
accidentally present. This mine is described in the pa e | 
as one in which “ ore sufficient to form a specimen for the saw De 
Museum will never be found, A statement like this po ‘no 
laughed at and despised by a company sampling 5° Aa 3 
silver-lead ore and blende as this company is doing ney stators! 
working of their machinery ; but what discouragement a SY 
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ust have made at the dismal time I refer to. Green—how 
like this a writer must have been to make such a statement ; 
very greeny eit passed for wisdom, because it condemned. The 
but at the pn the moment the embodiment of knowledge. The pro- 
writer Was crareholders, the manager, and the captain were fools or 
moters, the 6 ider what the writer dating from Aberystwith thinks of 
worse. | — If he reflects at all he must confess to being green— 
0 ‘and to have known as much about the subject on which 
“ iting as his own hat. I have many more examples before 
he was "i reserve them for a future communication. 
me, cacti ‘Aug. 31. EDWARD BEVAN. 
. MINING IN LLANARMON. 
«<n biect is daily attracting more attention, and the forces 
Gone ee en powerful, I consider the most attractive 
; is the Lady Ann Silver-Lead Mining Company. I have this 
—_ favoured with an examination of a rough draft prospectus 
week a aring for publication, and the directorate is composed 
which 15 P to of influence financially, and practical business capacity. 
of ye ea I am informed, is the chairman of an association in 
The noon representing a capital of over 3,000,000/. It has been 
Lancet 1 ‘and will most likely be adopted, that Capt. Absalom 
suggeste tthe Gwern-y-Mynydd Lead Mines, be added to the direc- 
Fesees The prospectus of the new company (limited) states amongst 
yy tters that “the directors have the greatest confidence in 
es diet this company to the attention of lead mine investors, 
aaron they are by the reports and opinions of the mining engi- 
na 





SiR, 
at work are 








who are thoroughly acquainted with the capabilities of this 
neers jucing district, some of whom have a practical acquaintance 
kod Producing power of most of the mines from Mona, in Anglesea, 
4 se in Denbighshire, for over 40 years... . . The Lady Ann 
ol in nmnediately adjoin the Nant Mines, from which over 55,0001. 
— af silver-lead ore was obtained in less than eight years’ work- | 
owe - the lodes of the Nant run into and through this property in | 
ing wdefined positions, and are unworked.” So that “the directors | 
- ermined to spare nothing to make this property the most | 
yaluable in the district, by attention, care, and economy in all the | 
tails of working.” They will be aided by the ability of a well | 
_ ing and civil engineer of long standing in this district. 


known mini : 
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LEAD MINING IN LLANARMON. 


$im,—There is an old saying that “nothing succeeds so well as | 
success.” 1 thank your North Wales Correspondent for his “ hope” | 
™ to the future of the Lady Ann Mines. I consider it augurs well | 
for anything in the mining line when your Correspondent expresses | 
asincere “ hope” for success. He says, what I sincerely believe my- 
vif, that “there is no reason why the Lady Ann Mines should not 
ove every way worthy of that gentleman’s Cc Enquirer ’) hopes and 
enthusiasm.” Very good. I think that is something gained. And 
in order, and as a further proof of my “hopes” and reason for “ en- 
thusiasm,” I have the pleasure, with your kind permission, of send- 
ing you this week a copy of a report from Captain Absalom Francis, 
the agent of the Gwern-y-Mynydd Lead Mines, near Mold. I need 
say nothing of his ability and experience, as they are both acknow- 
edged and recognised. I may here say that the work is progressing 
gatisfactorily, though it may be slowly, at the level on the West- 
minster lode, and I expect another report on Wednesday next from 
the mine agent :— 

Wrerham, Juty 13.—Complying with your request, I have now the pleasure of 
handing you my report of the Lady Ann Mines, situate at Llanarmon, and on 
the main lodes of the Westminster Mine. The mines in question have been 
famous in the production of lead deposits in my recollection, and it has been my 
pleasure to report on same on more than one occasion during its (the West- 
minster’s) prosperity. The above facts leave me but little to say on its geological 
position, It is sufficient to say it is faultless, and embracesall the bearing strata, 
from coal in the east to the clay-slate in the west. Lady Ann is situated in the 
heart of these lead-producing channels, and contains over 400 yards in length of 
the Westminster main iodes, which are by some singular circumstances known 
to you as yet whole and undeveloped in your property. It is important to notice, 
also, that the main lodes in question upto your boundaries, both east and west, 
have been exceedingly rich and productive, which facts almost take Lady Ann 
out of the speculating list, and give it the importance of a sound investment. 

The points of special interest are three in number—namely, (1) The West- 
minster lode, in the vicinity of tose present workings, at the depth of 30 yards 
from surface has formed a junction with Francis lode, which has been found orey 
from this depth to nearly the surface. A level at this depth has been driven 
eastward from the shaft you have sunk on the Westminster lode just under the 
junction with that of Francis, which for the length driven contains unmistake- 
able indications of lead deposits, and has produced nice specimens of lead ore, 
and I look forward to a good discovery here shortly.—(2) The next point of inte- 
rest is at your western boundary up to which a finerun of ore in one of the main 
lodes has been worked. A whim-shaft has been sunk to the depth of 50 yards 
near to the above run with the object of working it, from which a cross-cut was 
driven south intersecting the main lodes and nearly far enough tocut the Pant-y- 
Gwlanod lode. It appears, however, that the one selected to drive west upon 
and win the ore run in question was the wrong one, and they failed to find what 
is known to exist, probably through the want of correct diallings, to do which, 
and to extend the cross-cut in question to the Pant-y-Gwlanod lode a very small 
outlay is required, which in my opinion cannot fail to be fruitful in results. 
What has been done is all in the right direction, and will save a considerable 
expenditure in attaining the above objects.—(3) The third and most important 
point is the development of the celebrated Pant-y-Gwlanod lode at the eastern 
portion of your boundary, where 2 shaft has been sunk to the depth of 45 yards 
which has entered the lode in question, but strange to say only a few yards have 
been driven upon it to the west. The level should be continued, which will not 
only gain considerable backs in that direction, but come in contact with a 
tribe of feeders and oblique joints known to exist, and which in my opinion 
cannot fail to produce rich ore deposits at their junctions. A cross-cut from the 
above level will also make available the ore runs in the side lodes on the north at 
4 good depth by reason of the rapid rise of the hillin that direction. In con- 
clusion I must congratulate you upon possessing in Lady Ann a property suffi- 
ciently extensive on the main lodes in the very pick of positions, and one in 
which a small outlay cannot fail, in my opinion, to develope into a rich and 
lasting mine.—AnsALOM FRANCIS, 

It is probable that the Lady Ann Silver Lead Mining Company 
(Limited), from the interest there is now attaching to it, will, as I 
have before said respecting the property, become one of the prizes in 
lead mining in Llanarmon in this year of our Lord, far as it has 
already advanced, and investors desiring to join a good sound under- 
‘aking should make early applications for shares.—Sept. 6, 
ENQUIRER. 
(For remainder of Original Correspondence see this day’s Journal.] 





FOREIGN MINING AND METALLURGY. 
Boy of coal in the principal French towns are being either re- 
nai te hey pp The warehouses in the neighbourhood of 
larly, and a ” hem progressively filled. Arrivals continue regu- 
a ra mere iants appear to be determined not to allow them- 
mn ~ surprised by severe winter weather, as was the case last 
onl in the poregate production of coal in the principal French 
Pas-de.Calat meet half of this year is returned as follows :—Nord and 
a Coon 3,935,512 tons ; Loire, 1,772,775 tons; Alais, 1,007,221 
par ae Blanzy, 565,769 tons ; Commentry, 400,632 tons ; 
and ro ta tons; Carmaux, 151,270 tons; Brassac, 120,289 tons; 
10,000 ton ie Z 14,150 tons. Sixteen other basins produced from 
tens cach, 5 : - 1,000 tons each, 13 others from 1000 tons to 10,000 
duced less the rm | three basins of very limited importance pro- 
9,120,414 tone. « Hehe apo each. The total production amounted to 
by the first fit a " hich much more than three-fourths were furnished 
any leporteane vasins. As regards lignites the only production of 
es ke ced was effected in the Aix basin, which yielded 230,028 
tion of coal ge with the second half of 1879, the total produc- 
617,643 tone tance to June 30 this year presented an increase of 

co rae 

runicated auijudication for locomotives, tenders, axles, &c., has com- 
ave, ladon ler . depressed tone to the Belgian iron trade. Prices 
for the drooping t y ect very slightly. There seems little cause 
Come slightly eer 2 ency in affairs, except, perhaps, that prices have 
teal or ++ Reservar rom Glasgow. This is, however, after all, not a 
controlled absolute, capenetien, since the Belgian iron trade is not 
wave fluctuated ir Oh Ae os age Scotland and England. Plates 

TO seen vetween 61. 16s. and 7/. 4s. per ton. In 
“tate Railways. the s recently let for 50 locomotives for the Belgian 
order 45 ys, the Belgian Minister of Public Works proposes to 


..., -” More loc “alge ‘ 
OF this addition Scomotives and 1000 more trucks, The construction 


Some time to a Plant will afford a large amount of employment for 

‘ ,» and will prohably enable the Belgian State Rail- 
all eventualities in the matter of traffic. Contracts 
The production of 


Ways toa ome 
will be let mov” 


. de let » 12 e 
on the 15th stant for 70 turntables. 
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Y in the province of Luxembourg was 105,422 


tons. The Athus blast furnaces produced last year 53,700 tons of pig, 
as compared with 55,763 tons in 1877, and 52,000 tons in 1877. 

Prices for iron have been supported with a tolerable amount of 
firmness in France. Merchants’ iron has especially revived, consider- 
able re-assortments having been laid in. Concessions in regard to 
prices appear to be out of the question in connection with new orders. 
Merchants’ iron is quoted at 7/. 12s. per ton, and plates at 10/. 8s. 
per ton. The production of pig in France in the first half of this 
year was 847,335 tons, as compared with 687,187 tons in the second 
half of 1879. Of the pig produced in the first half of this year only 
138,526 tons were casting pig. The production of Bessemer or Sie- 
mens’ steel in the first half of this year was 183,173 tons, of which 
135,827 tons were rails. The production of steel in the first half of 
this year showed an increase of 13,205 tons, as compared with the 
second half of 1879. The aggregate production of rails, merchants’ 
iron, and plates in the first half of this year was 489,320 tons, as com- 
pared with 446,435 tons in the second half of 1879. The German 
iron trade has continued to present a good tone. Various products 
of the blast-furnaces have experienced a partial advance; this rise 
has been accepted by consumers, and has even been followed by 
further orders. It is expected that rolled iron will follow the course 
of the pig-iron trade. 





REPORT FROM CORNWALL. 


Sept. 9.—The announcement of a drop of 4/. in the standards is 
anything but cheering, and perhaps, on the whole, is more discour- 
aging than was to have been expected; not that we are at all in- 
clined to overrate its importance. It will afford a pretext—indeed, 
we may fairly say a cause—for a rapid fall in shares (following as it 
does the reduction of last week), which will enable the wide awake 
to buy in, and then when the not distant see-saw comes realise hand- 
some profits. This sort of thing has been repeated so often of late 
that it is very easy to forecast. If the market were free such a move- 
ment would have a far more serious significance. 

Of much more importance than such a fall in prices to the perma- 
nent interests of tin mining is the trial this week by the Polytechnic 
judges of the new pulveriser of Messrs. F. W. Michell and Tregoning 
at Wheal Peevor. As we explained last week, it is simplicity itself 
—merely a rotating barrel, with a quantity of scrap iron (“ boiler 
punching ” in this case) rolling round therein as grinding or rubbing 
material, through which the burnt leavings treated are carried by the 
agency of water. The Polytechnic judges felt that such an appa- 
ratus could only be fairly judged in actual working, and accordingly 
arranged for its inspection at Wheal Peevor, where it was seen in 
operation on Monday last by Messrs. W. Husband, J. Hocking, jun., 
N. Sara, J. Poole, W. M. Grylls, and Capt. John Hosking. The test 
in every way was of the fullest and severest kind. The stuff was 
sampled before it went into the machine, and as taken from the 
buddle into which it was discharged, and proof thus given that the 
work was thoroughly done, and that no re-treatment wag necessary. 
The speed was also tested, and the amount of power required to drive 
the apparatus. One of the most singular and accidental features of 
this pulveriser is that, while in the grinding pulverisers worthless 
sand has to be ground equally with the stanniferous matter, here by 
the action of gravity coming into play the lighter particles are at 
once ejected. For example, a quantity of fine coal fed in at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Husband was thrown out again in just the same state. 
Expressing their opinion that in this apparatus—so simple, cheap, 
and effective—we have one of the most valuable mining improve- 
ments of recent times the judges awarded the first silver medal. The 
trials were witnessed by several other gentlemen, including Capt. 
Nicholas (West Basset), Capt. White (Wheal Peevor), J. Pryor (Wheal 
Prussia), T. Pryor, &c. 

No wonder that uncertainty is felt as to the course of the tin trade 
by outsiders and the general public when such doctors disagree as 
Capt. Teague and Capt. Boyns. We do not intend to enter into the 
“bull” and “ bear” controversy more than to say that the market 
would be in a much more healthy state if both these classes of ope- 
rators could only be induced to let it alone and spend their energies 
in legitimate business instead of in abusing each other. This at any 
rate, however, is clear, Cornwall is more indebted to those who en- 
deavour to keep prices up—if the market cannot be :eft to take its 
own natural course—-than to those whose efforts are directed to pull 
it down. Capt Teague believes, as he always has believed (and 
through the darkest times of the depression in the pluckiest manner 
acted upon that belief), that tin will command higher prices, though 
he does not expect an early advance. He does not think that there 
is very much to fear with regard to the future of tin, and holds that 
the hopes of tin producers will be realised, but not yet. Thus for 
Carn Brea. Capt. Boyns at Wheal Owles, speaking as the oldest 
mine agent in Cornwall, and on behalf of a mine with which he has 
been associated 46 years, looked upon the recent dropas attributable 
to the dull times and the holidays, and anticipates that tin will be 
up to 70/. a ton before his next meeting. The difference between 
Capt. Teague and Capt. Boyns is not as to their faith, but as to when 
that faith is to be realised—a very important point in times of un- 
certainty and struggle—and upon the whole we are inclined to take 
the more immediately hopeful view, though perhaps Capt. Boyns is 
a little sanguine as to the actual figure he forecasts. 

A very important remark was made by Capt. Teague, to the effect 
that 507. a ton for tin was no good to the mines, with the exception 
of one or two, and that those who could do with it were exhausting 
their reserves. Capt. Teague is so high an authority on all practical 
points that it savours very much of temerity to join issue with him 
on such a statement. It seems to us, however, that in making it he 
has not sufficiently allowed for the changed conditions of the past 
few years ; 50/.a tonnow meansavery different thing from what it did 
half a dozen years since, and still more from what it did nine or ten. 
Then we should unhesitatingly have agreed with him. Now so great 
have been the economies and improvements effected, for the most 
part under the pressure of evil times—so great have been the reduc- 
tions in cost of important classes of materials—that 502. is a much 
more substantial figure than it was, and quite enough, if not for the 
realisation of large profits (which it certainly is not), to keep mining 
afloat : 657. or so, however, would put matters upon a very fair foot- 
ing, and that we do not think it at all too much to expect. Far 
better a moderate figure and steady, than a high one and fluctuating: 

The remark about reserves seems to require a word of comment, 
for neither in that matter are we where we were a few days since. 
The reserves of a mine are, of course, the ore ground which has been 
laid open and remains unworked. Beyond that we have the portions 
of thelodes which are yet to be opened upon, and which are liable toa 
considerable amount of uncertainty, though in a gocd mine they, 
too, have a fairly estimable value, and are to a well defined extent 
in the nature of reserves, reserves of the second degree, though not 
so classed. Now, when it was said under the old style of hand driv- 
ing and sinking that the reserves of a mine were being taken away 
it was a very serious matter, for it was impossible to open up theore 
ground at more than a certain rate, and it was very easily possible 
that this should be overtaken by the extraction of the mineral. The 
permanence of a mine always depends upon exploration and the 
cpening up of new ground, keeping ahead of actual mining opera- 
tions connected with the raising of the ore}; and if the reserves of our 
mines were being exhausted—if they lived from hand-to-mouth as it 
were—even atemporary falling offin productiveness might bringthem 
to astandstill. 
has been introduced by the boring machines. 





the report of the Explosives Committee. It is not and never was in- 
tended to be exhaustive, except of the two series of trials sets forth. 
With very limited means the working members of the committee 
have discharged a difficult and onerous task to the best of their 
ability, and so far as ther means would permit. Given further means 
the inquiry could be carried further, but the Committee were clearly 
wise in not undertaking more than could be properly done, rather 
than endeavouring to cover more ground than their means permitted. 
One thing done well is better than half-a-dozen done ill or half done, 
which is much the same. 





REPORT FROM NORTH AND SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Sept. 9.—Upon ’Change yesterday and to-day the trade outlook 
was of an encouraging character. During the week Mr. J. H. Pearson, 
of Windmill End, Dudley, has put in one blast furnace, making 
three going, and Messrs. J. and T. Williams, Parkfield, Wolver- 
hampton, are relighting two furnaces. This increased production is 
going on notwithstanding that pigs are already plentiful, and a good 
order might to-day without much difficulty have been placed at 
prices below quotations, which were for hematites 4/.; for native all- 
mine pigs, from 3/. 10s. to 37. 12s. 6d.; and for cinder pigs, 2/. 2s. 6d. 

There are few finished iron firms who are not able to report them- 
selves with a fair amount of work in hand. Some bar and hoop 
firms, indeed, report that they can see three months ahead. The 
price of medium bars ranges between 6/7. 10s. to 7/., and a splendid 
quality is offered at 77. 10s. Hoops are 61. 15s. to 71. The demand 
for boiler plates is a little better at 97. 10s. to 91. for good qualities. 
The sheet makers are the firms that are doing most. These continue 
very active, and have no difficulty in getting all the specifications 
needed. “Singles” were quoted 7/7. 15s. to 8/. The galvanisers in 
the roofing department are mostly busy; indeed, firms whose brands 
are in repute in the market where there is most buying are pressed 
with work, and by reason of their inability to complete the orders in 
the stipulated time have been this week compelled to refuse orders 
representing very many tons. 

The number of blast furnaces built in South Staffordshire is shown 
by areturn just published to be 146. The proportion idle is very 
much less than it was a year ago, when only 26 furnaces were in 
operation. It is stated that several of the furnaces have not been 
lighted up for over 10 years, and in one instance 20 years is given as 
the period of idleness. About 40 furnaces have been dismantled 
within the 20 years. 

The strike of colliers in the Silverdale district of North Stafford- 
shire has been short lived. After being out not quite a fortnight the 
men have returned to work on the old terms. The men have had no 
cohesion in the struggle, but have been, in fact, gradually going back 
to work since the strike began. 








TRADE OF THE TYNE AND WEAR. 


Sept. 9.—The Coal Trade is quiet, yet shipments have gone on 
very steadily during the week, and the business in steam coal has 
been fairly good. Shipments of coke also continue ona satisfac- 
tory scale. The best gas coal trade is firm, but second-class pits in 
Durham are only moderately employed. The demand for house coal 
continues moderate, but the season is now approaching when this 
branch of the trade may be expected to improve. Full employment 
at the Durham collieries is, however, dependent on a further im- 
provement in the iron trade, and at present upwards of 50 furnaces 
are still out in Durham and the Cleveland district. As we remarked 
last week, the demand for Durham coke on the West Coast and in 
the Midland district is improving. 

With respect to the question of the deputies’ wages in Durham, 
now under the consideration of the Durham Coalowners’ Associa- 
tion, the Chairman of that Association states that they have not re- 
fused arbitration in the question, and it is probable that the dispute 
will ultimately be settled in that way. 

The Iron Trade has been very quiet during the ‘week, with little 
change in the demand, and prices have been nearly stationary. No.3 
pig-iron remains at 42s. The monthly returns of the Cleveland iron- 
masters being rather less favourable than the previous month has 
had the effect of slightly weakening prices, and the approaching 
close of the Glasgow strike may have the result of causing a decline. 
The returns of the Cleveland ironmasters for the month of August 
show that there are 115 furnaces in operation and 51 furnaces 
damped down, or a total of 165 built. In August last year there 
were only 79 blowing; the statistics show a considerable increase 
in make, as might be expected, as three furnaces have been lighted 
since the end of July. Stocks are also much heavier—16,269 tons; 
but this is accounted for by the fact that the ironworks were laid off 
a fortnight for holidays, and the blast-furnaces kept going. The 
shipments have also been much lesss than during July, and this has 
caused the accumulation of stock. On the whole, the returns are con- 
sidered to be favourable. The make in Cleveland for the month was 
168,682 tons. 

We noticed lately the extraordinary success of the Consett Iron 
Company. The most important make there is iron ship-plates; the 
production of those plates has been recently raised, and it is now the 
largest of any plate-producing works in the world. The company is 
also preparing to manufacture steel plates, and they are for that pur- 
pose erecting a Siemens plant. From its connection with the iron 
ore trade of Spain, and its command of hematite iron ore, the facility 
for the production of iron and steel plates here is most admirable, 
and it is on this, and on the manufacture of coke, that its enormous 
earnings depend. A large order for hydraulic cranes for the North- 
Eastern Railway Company has been received by Sir William Arm- 
strong and Co. The cranes are to be placed on the quays of the new 
docks at Hartlepool. 

At Middlesborough, on Tuesday, there was a good attendance, and 
an improved tone pervaded the market, there being more enquirers. 
The stock of Messrs. Connall is 93,501 tons; quotations, 42s., No. 3. 
The shipments of pig-iron last week improved considerably ; about 
19,000 tons, and also a larger delivery of manufactured iron and 
steel. The quantity of iron on hand in the district is not large con- 
sidering the make being equal to about six weeks’ make—273,376 
tons; 112,000 tons of this is in warrant stores. There is expected to 
be a large increase in the shipments of iron, both pig and manufac- 
tured, during the present month, and so far shipments have been 
good. The manufactured iron trade issteady. There has been more 
enquiry, but not a great number of new orders. Plate makers have 
been especially brisk. Ship launches are frequent, but there is no 
lack of orders. Piices are—ship-plates, 6/. 12s. 6d.; bars, 5/. 15s.; 
puddled bars, 37. 15s. Coal is quiet Coke in better demand for 
shipment. 

THE MINERS AND THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SCHEME.—The 
arrangements for the purpose of adapting the University lecture sys- 
tem to the mining districts of Northumberland are now about to be 
completed. On Saturday a meeting of deputations was held in the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Seaton Delaval, under the presidency of the 
Rev. E. Short, vicar of Woodhouse, for the purpose of promoting the 
object. After some discussion it was resolved that the following 
places be adopted as centres :—Blyth, Chippington, Backworth, Seaton 
Deleval, and North Seaton; the two latter places, however, to be 
subject to further consideration, Mr. Moorsum has been engaged as 
lecturer, and the subject of the first course is “ Political Economy.” 


In this department, however, an enormous change |In the colliery districts in Durham lectures on this subject have 
Explorations can be | been already delivered by Mr. Lloyd Jones, and no doubt others will 


carried on much more rapidly, and ore ground laid open with far | follow. 


greater speed, than hand labourcould effect. This places our re- 
serves in a very different position, and enables our miners to return 
an em unt of mineral with perfect ease and safety which in the old 
time would have been utterly impossible. The introduction of ma- 


NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING AND MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS—COAL IN INDIA,—At the meeting of members on Satur- 


| day (Mr. J.W. Weeks, Bedlington, in the chair),a very interesting paper 


was read on the Coal Fields in India by Dr. Saise, F.G.S., assistant 


chine boring has, in fact, extended practically the reserves of our | manager of the East Indian Collieries. The writer remarked that only 
established mines far beyond the existing capacities for exhausting | two coal fields have hitherto been opened out by railway communica- 
them, and hence we look more hopefully upon this point also than does | tion—the Ranegunge and the Kushurballee fields. The Kushurballee 


Capt. Teague. Of course where there are mines which do not avail 
themselves of these improvements in machinery and operations that 


field is situated 200 miles from Calcutta, and possesses an area of eig! & 
square miles of productive coal measures, five of which belong to the 


no doubt the evil that Capt. Teague deprecates exists, but even then | East Indian Railway Company, the rest of the field being divided 


it is not necessary. 


anongst other coal companies. The geological structure of the field 


Some amount of misapprehension appears current with regard to | was explained and illustrated by elaborate maps and sections. Some 
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of the seams are 20 ft. in thickness. It is estimated that the field | 


Those coals are more valuable | 77. Crucible steel makers are not quite so busy as they have been, 
The coals are used chiefly and the orders that some time since were given for the bridge acro % 
by the East Indian and other railways. The age of the coal measure | the Forth have been withdrawn, for the present at least. 
is Triassic, or of later age than the English coal measures. Men, | continues to send good orders for cutlery and other hardware as well 
women, and children are employed in these mines. The price paid as for steel, whilst a steady business continues to be done with Aus- 


amount of sulphur was also noticed. 
than the coals generally found in India. 


THE West Riping TRAMWAYS COMPANY (Limited 
) 50,0002., in shares of 102. 
America | ways in Yorkshire. 
| J. Hart, Dewsbury, 10; G. Trussell, Batley, 20; ©. W,1 


| bury, 10; 


In Sheffield the trade, taken altogether, is good, but of course there | for supplying the City of Santos, Brazil, with 
contains 82,000,000 tons of workable coal, The output is about | are some branches better off than others. Very little is being done | to construct, maintain, and work tramways there and 
450,000 tons perannum. The duration of the field is estimated at 162 | in armour plates, this important trade being in a state of transition, | bourhood, and generally to carry on the business of 
years. The physical and chemical siructure of the coal was dwelt as the Government has not decided upon the composite plate which | works company. The subscribers are—J. F. Russel]. « 
upon at some length, and specimens of coals and tables of analysis will in the future be adopted for the sheathing of our war vessels. | square, 25; E. Griggs, Finchley, 25; , 
were shown. The large amount of fixed carbon was specially men- The Bessemer rail works are busy, and prices, which a couple of | A. Mumball, 1, Victoria-street, 25; M. H. Moses 134, W 
tioned to prove that the coals are good for steam purposes. The small | months ago were from 5/. 10s. to 5. 15s , have now gone up to fully | terrace, 25; D. M. Fox, Torquay, 25; N. Millpoint, : Sey 


Sas and water, Aly 
In the hej +h 
@ £as and wa; 

9, Lei 
KE. J. Halsey, 77, ¢ Leinstey 
esthy : 
Y-court i 
). Capital 
work tray. 
Wsbury, 99. 
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9, Bur 


To construct, maintain, and 
The subscribers are—C. Walker, De 


B. Alderson, Cleckheaton, 10; G. Sellers, Bristol, 9 , 
» AY: I, 


for cutting coal varies from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per ton for large and 44d. | tralia and other of our colonies. The mills have been running well | Clay, Dewsbury, 10. 


for small; daymen receive from 3d.to 4d. perday ; payment is made | in ordinary plates, sheets, and wires, and there has been a fair pro- 
on Sunday mornings. Mining is only carried on from November to duction of hoop and bar iron. 

June, the men being employed in land cultivation during the rainy The Coal Trade of South Yorkshire was scarcely ever in a worse 
Some interesting plates and photographs of natives were state than it is at the present time. Colliery owners are working at 
A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Saise for his valu- | a loss, and miners’ wages are exceptionally low, and notices have been 
able paper. Professor Marreco afterwards exhibited specimens of , given at several places that a reduction must be made if the collieries 
luminous paint to the members in the laboratory of the College of | are to be kept going. At one of the largest collieries in the district 
Physical Science. the men, to the number of nearly 700, have been discharged, for no 
other reason than that to carry on simply means the loss of so much 
money weekly. The trade with the Metropolis is still quiet and un- 


season. 
shown. 





REPORT FROM NORTH WALES, SALOP, AND CARDIGAN. : 
remunerative. 
Sept. 9.--The inquest on the accident at Benham Colliery, which On Wednesday your correspondent, Mr. Thompson, of London, 
took place on Aug. 3, was concluded on Tuesday, The jury gave a | visited Barnsley, in connection with his scheme for taking coal from 
verdict to the effect that the eight men were killed by an explosion | South Yorkshire to London and Paris via the Great Northern Rail- 
of gas, the result of a shot fired in William Hughes “face,” which | way and Boston Deeps. He was favourably received by the Mayor 
caused an ignition of gas. The Government Inspector, Mr. Hall, | of the town, as well as by some of the leading colliery owners and 
and the Assistant Inspector, Mr. Hedley, and several local mining | other gentlemen connected with the mining interest of the district. 
engineers were present at the inquest. 


These of course are valuable in themselves, and it is to be hoped that 
the suggestions of the assistant inspector will receive the carefu 
attention they deserve, and that colliery managers and others will 
not allow this occasion to pass by and be forgotten without first 
having taken to themselves the lessons it teaches. The explosion 
was indirectly caused by the firing of a shot. The evidence of 
several of the witnesses showed that ‘ blowers” were frequently met 
with, and as Mr. Hedley said at the inquest, “ the question naturally 
arises whether in a seam of this character it is safe to fire shots at 
all. Iam strongly of opinion that shots should not be fired at any 
time when these “ blowers” are perceptible, and that under any 
circumstances gunpowder should only be used when the men 
ordinarily employed in the mine are out of the mine. If itis held 
that the mine cannot be worked under these principles I may say 
that the principle is now being carried out in a number of fiery mines 
in Lancashire.” Mr. Hedley speaks in plain unmistakeable language, 
and it would be weil if all those whom it concerns would take his 
timely suggestions to heart and profit by them. This of 
applies to both masters and men, for amongst the latter especially 
the persistent clinging to old fash rous 
systems of mining is difficult to destroy. 

The Slate and Coal Trade continues dull and depressed, and it is 
tc be hoped that the hopes for a further revival of trade, mentionec 
in the speech from the The Cambrian 
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ioned and as in this case dang 








rone, will soon be realised. 
tailway, of which mentioned was made last week, is the line over 
which most of the mineral traffic of Cardiganshire, Merionethshire, 
and Montgomeryshire passes, and with the improvement in its fi 
cial arrangements an improvement, 
for its mineral and passe 








an- 





an increase of facilities 
, may, it is hoped, be expected. 

A committee is being f 24 which the Eisteddfod—that is, 
the National Welsh Eisteddfod—is to be reg din future. Its 
first meeting will take place in Shrewsbury on the 17th, and its duties 
when formed will be to place and keep the Eisteddfod meetings on 
a firm and permanent footing, aud to govern, specify, and distribute 
the prizes which year by year have proved so efficacious in urging 
the people to attain more knowledgde and skill in both the arts and 
manufactures which relate especially to Wales. The yearly meet- 
ings will be held in North and South Wales alternately, and it is to 
be hoped that the frequent local Eisteddfods will be so arrar 
not to class with the national meeting. 
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REPORT FROM FOREST OF DEAN. 
Sept. 9.—Considering local circumstances, the coal trade is not in- 
active, although it is our duty to remember that the trade has 
become of late years much more circumscribed as to the number of 








him will lose no time in carrying it into practice. 





DEPHOSPHORISATION OF IRON. 

The statement made in connection with the Diisseldorf meeting of 
the Iron and Steel Institute, to the effect that the direct basic or lime 
process for dephosphorising in the manufacture of steel, has not ful- 
filled the anticipations formed of it, or only at acost of waste by oxi- 
dation which neutralises the saving—an opinion which is entertained 
by a large number of practical iron manufacturers—has called forth 
a detailed reply from Mr. 8. G. Thomas, one of the patentees, who 
says :—* The vital importance of this sabject of dephosphorising to the 
greatest of our national industries induces me to hope you will, with 
your customary fairness, allow me to make a short statement of facts, 
since continental ironmasters, by the intelligence and well-directed 
energy with which they have adopted the new process, have already 
gained a lead over their English rivals which it will not be easy for 
the latter to recover. It is now barely 18 months since it was an- 
nounced that the problem of dephosphorising had been solved, and 
experiments conclusively proving this had been carried out at 
In this short interval Messrs. 








that 
Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co.’s works. 


Bolckow, Vaughan, and Co. have so entirely satisfied themselves of | 


the commercial and technical success of the new process as to have 
erected the largest Bessemer plant in the kingdom solely to carry it 
out with suitable appliances. 


The progress abroad is especially remarkable. In the past 12 
months alone the process has been adopted by and is now in daily 
constant operation at ten of the leading steelworks in Kurope ; tens 





of thousands of tons have been made by its means and have gone into 
current consumption in the shape of rails, tyres, sleepers, plates, wires, 
rivets, &c. Many other works have finally decided on its adoption, 
and are making the preparations necessary for this purpose. Perhaps 
even more important and significant is the fact that there are now 
in course of actual erection, under my licence abroad for this process, 
new Bessemer works having an initial aggregate capacity of over 
600,000 tons a year. In each case the heavy expenditure necessary 
for the erection of Bessemer works has only been decided on after a 
prolonged investigation of the technical working of the process at one 
of the works in which it is already in operation. As to the extra waste 
by oxidation absorbing the saving, no suggestion could be more at 
variancewith the facts. The figures quoted at the Diisseldorf meeting 
showed that with the imperfect and unsuitable plant at present used 
| the average waste in dephosphorising is under 16 per cent. (being in 
| some cases under 12 per cent.) 
In the ordinary Bessemer operation the waste exceeds on an average 
124 percent. We may take an average price of 80s. a ton for hema- 


collieries in development ; and although our views of local trade | tite pig in Sheffieldand 50s. a ton for phosphoric pig in the same place. 
have been, in the estimation of some, too inelastic and deficient of | Now, a waste of 124 per cent. on pig at 80s. costs 10s. per ton, while 
buoyancy, it is a matter of self-congratulation to find that our! a waste of 16 per cent. on pig at 55s. costs only 8s. 9d. In other 








views were fully vindicated by the post-prandial deliverance of the 

Crown Receiver at the late audit at the Speech House. It is far 

from pleasant to testify to unwelcome facts or truths, but candid 

utterances should be encouraged nevertheless. To prophesy smooth 

: opposite prevails around us may be acceptable to 

some for a time; but a rebound will come, and then it will be seen 

and felt that honesty is the best policy in the long run. From 

various causes, some local and some general, the Forest has been in 

a state of commercial affliction ; and when it will fully emerge from 

the pressure of circumstances alluded to it is not possible at present to 

It is pleasant, however, to recognise some indications of 

improvement. At some of the collieries trade is more active, but at 

others comparative dullness prevails still. The hardware trades appear some- | 
what more hopeful, but they are by no means what we should like to see them. 

Mr. Francis (Crown Receiver), at the Gale dinner, stated that the only trade in 

the Forest which could be said to have improved, so far as he was aware, was in 

the quarry department. Of course he meant improvement worthy of special | 
recognition ; for there are varia 3, improvements, and otherwise which cor- 

respondents may notice, but not deemed of sufficient importance to be recog- | 
nised by Crown officials. 

And in passing we may mention some present improvement not only in black 
coal at some of the collieries it also (at others) a better demand for lime and 
smiths’ coal. Some of the causes of loca) slackness and deterrent as to mining 
adventures in the Forest were incidentally alluded to by the speakers at the Gale 
dinner, Mr. Francis emphasising his opinions of Free Miners’ rights as standing 
in the way of local adventure, but did not lucidly point out in what way or in | 
what respects their rights were prejudicial ; but there can be no doubt but that 
the great increase of local taxation is a serious obstacle to progress. Like some 
others, he would like to shift the education and highway rates upon imperial 
taxation. The education burden would be less felt if thus sustained, and as to 
the highway expense, that, in our opinion, should be met either by toll-gates or 
from the taxes on horses and carriages. Such matters appear to some quite 
foreign to questions of trade; but as miners, or minerals, are assessed for rates 
for purposes of public expenditure, and all expenses involved in carrying on 
trade must be met out of the trade, and, therefore, the gentlemen at the Gale 
dinner were quite within the principies of trade in discussing the public burdens 
to be borne by them in carrying on business. Mr. Francis hoped that Mr. Glad- 
stone would take the questions mooted in hand—but his doing so is quite pro- 
blematical, in our estimati i rtain that they must be dealt with, 
and if dealt with wisely and effectually we are certain that hindrances to trade 
will be thereby removed, and that a new era of Forest improvement and pro- 
sperity will be introduced. In some future report we may more definitely dis- 
cuss some of the points little more than raised in our present communication. 
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REPORT FROM DERBYSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
Sept. 9.—Business in the mining districts of Derbyshire is still 
particularly quiet. The production of lead is of an average amount, 
but just now there is a movement on foot for opening out many 
places that have no direct communication by means of a junction 
with the Midland line. One of the great drawbacks to the develop- 
ment of the mineral wealth of the Peak has been the want of rail- 
way facilities, and this it is now expected will be remedied by a line 
in which ( Eyam, Hassop, and some other places will be 
brought into direct communication with the main system of the 
Midland. In the Northern part of the county the iron trade is still 
in a healthy state, there being a steady output of pig, with a fair 
demand, and late rates are fully maintained. In manufactured iron 
there is nothing in the shape of activity, although merchant iron has 
of late sold rather freely. At the Dronfield there 
has been a heav roduction, and prices have gone up in consequence 
of the orders that have been placed, and the increase in the price of 
nematite pig. trade is still quiet, and colliery owners are | 
unable to get prices ill keep them from an actual loss. This | 
is more particularly the case with respect to house coal, most of the | 
markets being completeiy glutted. Steam coal, however, is in better 
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request, and coke has sold rather freely. | 
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words, so far from the extra waste (which, indeed, we believe to be 
only a transient and local defect) absorbing the saving, it actually 
adds from Is. to 2s. a ton to that saving. As it 
sides that puddled iron must inevitably give way to ingot iron or 
steel in every department, it seems hardly desirabie that England 
should be behindhand in preparing for an inevitable change, when 
Germany, France, America, Belgium, and even Russia are vigorously 
accommodating themselves to the situation. 


seems agreed on all 








Registration of Hew Companies. 
—__——@——__—_. 


The following joint stock companies hav 





e been duly registered : 


THE SINCRUSTA-WALTON COMPANY (Limited),—Capital 100,000/., 
in shares of 101. To manufacture, trade, and deal in wall hangings 
and decorations, book-covers, and other fabrics. The subscribers are 

F. Walton, Twickenham, 5; G. W. Pollexfen, Sunbury-on-Thames, 
1; W. H. Whinfield, Fairleigh, Shipperton, 1; J. W. Whin ield, Fair- 
leigh Shipperton, 1; J. Fretwell, 7, Poultry, 5; J. Naylor, 7, Poultry, 
5; J. R. Whitley, 7, Poultry, 5. 

THE West LONDON HovUsE AND LAND COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital 50,000/., in shares of 51. To « on in the metropolitan 
postal circuit the business of a building and land company in all 
The subscribers are—J. Short, 10, Kensington Pgrk-road, 
Spratly, Notting Hill, 25; J. L. Sherrin, 7, Lancaster- 
Scoles, 5, Ladbroke-grove, 25; O. Owens, Shepherd’s 
B. Holt, 66, Stowe-road, 5; J. T. Burt, Shepherd’s 


arry 


branches. 
60; W. J. 
place, 40; R 
Bush, 5; A. 
Bush, 5. 
THE BEER FREESTONE AND LIME COMPANY (Limited).—Capital 
18,900/.,in shares of 1/. To purchase certain quarries and works 
situate at Beer, together with all cranes, plant, machinery, &c., for 
the purpose of carrying on the business of quarrying in all branches. 
The subscribers (who take one share each) are—S8. Ward, Exeter; J. 
Smith, E H. D. Thomas, Exeter; R. H. Ward, Exeter; E. 
Fenings, Exeter; A. W. Oakley, Exeter; H. Ford, Branscombe. 
The GENERAL Motor Company (Limited).— Capital 100,0702., in 
shares of 10/. To acquire different patents in connection with the 
manufacture of a spring motor, applicable to various purposes, and to 
carry on such business. The subscribers (who take one share each) 
are—J. Leveaux, Teddington; A. M. Leveaux, Hampton Wick; J. 
T. Copeland, Penge; A. Aylard, Little Ilford; E. M. Pigram, 30, 
Tollington Park; T. Sissons, East Dulwich, J. Bowden, Canonbury. 
THE NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND COMPANY (Limited).—Capital 
100,0001., in shares cf 51. To carry on the business of a land com- 
pany, and the procuring of the enfranchisement of the copyhold. 
Beal, 20, Regent- 

















The subscribers (who take one share each) are J. 
street; W. Woodall, Burslem; 
road; J. KE. T. Rogers, Oxford; A. T. Hawkins, 2, Dowgate-hill; W. 
H. Corfield, 10, Bolton-row; J. C. Durant, 265, Strand. 

THE STANLEY LAND AND Brick COMPANY (Limited).—C:z 
20,0001,, in shares of 1001. To acquire lands near Liverpool, anc 
carry on the business of a land company, together with the manu- 
facture and sale of bricks, tiles, pipes, &c. The subscribers are 
J. Wethered, Clifton, 59; E. Filder, Liverpool, 29; A. H. Holme, 
Liverpool, 19; J. L. Hedley, Chester, 10; E. B. Wethered, Bath, 1 ; 
i Filder, Liverpool, ]: F. U. Holme, Liverpool, a 

THe Ciry OF SANTOS IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY (Limited). 
Capital 20,0007. in shares of 10/. Carrying into effect a concession 


ital 





pool, 5; J. 


pany in 
are—E. 


THE WILLASTON MILLS Company (Limited).—Capita, | 
in shares of 257. The purchase of the Willaston Mill, Ches} 
with the machinery, plant, goodwill, &c., and carrying on 
elsewhere the business in all branches of millers. 
are—S. L. Radford, Willaston, 120; J. Charlton, Dumfries 
A. P. Walker, Bingley, 10; A. Cameron, Helsby, 10; 8, ¢ 1 
Liverpool, 8; J. R. Welch, Liverpool, 5; W. KR. 
Pool, Dumfries, 5. 

NEW ZEALAND LAND CORPORATION (Limited).—Capital 
in shares of 107. and 17. 
improve same, and to carry on the business of a colonial land ¢., 
all branches. sg 
J. Charter, : 
lane ; A.O. Rumball, 106, Inverness-terrace ; H. Fleet, South Ha 
E. Leworthy, 13, Finchley-road; C. W. Kirk, 148, St. 


: 5,000, 
Ure, alone 
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lhe Subscribers 
20; 
. Radf ‘a 
Parkinson, [jven 





110,009) 
To acquire any land in New Zealay, ‘te 

land, tg 
The subscribers (who take one 
11, Hogarth-road; T. J. 


share 


Horrocks, 17 









Paul's. 


J. W. Tricker, Croydon. 


T . : alici he | m : : . . 7 | 
rhe enquiry has elicited the | The present time for carrying out the scheme is certainly most oppor- 
iri = 7 al 7a «en Ime ae he "71 > 7 > wn] ; . : 7 r r. . 2 
opirions of the above gentlemen as to the cause of the explosion. | tune, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Thompson and those acting with 





THE ALMADA AND TIRITO CONSOLIDATED SILVgEp 


MINING COMPANY (LIMITED). 


| MINA GRANDE,.—Capt. N. C. Morcom, June 11: Winzes: In the winze sjy 


below the 12 there are indications of a change about to take place for tj 
The lode matter is increasing, and stones of black metal are being 
The ground is also a little easier ; 
The stopes in the back of the 12 continue much a 
cut west at San Juan is stillin lode matter spotted with green ore, \ 
commence to open on the ore driven through next week. 


in future. 








I, therefore, look for better progiess iy , 
S usual. The 





June 18: The winze sinking below the 12 has not undergone any | 
change during the past week, with the exception that the water hasir 


little. 


It has reached a depth of 36 ft. and continues to be valueless, 4 


from time to time been a sign of metalshowing itself in the east side of t 4 
during the sinking, which leads us to hope there may be a part of t! 


standing thereof value. 
on the western wall, has induced us to suspend the sinking fora whi 


The lode being about 20 ft. wide, and the win 





put out a cross-cut east, to prove whether the ore exists in that dire 


A very short time will prove this satisfactorily. 


A full report will 


next week on the different points of operation, where at present there aye yo 
changes to speak of, with the exception of the back stope in the 12 Mina Grand 


becoming less productive. 








July 2: The cross-cut driving east from the winze sinking below t! 
met with more lode matter and metal than the winze contained, but 1 
ficient quantities to be of any value. It appears to be evident from t! . 
tions already carried out at this point that we have come across a part of the 


lode which is of an unproductive 


same may be said of the big blac 


the lode. 


July 16: The cross-cut east at the 
been driven through the lode 


character. Continued exploratory v 








ried on with vigour will alone reveal what is in future for us. There 
change taken place of any importance in the stopes in the back of the1 
k ore stope below tunnel level. At present y 
are engaged in San Juan in taking down the sides of the level we droy 
It is still productive of green ore in paying quantities 
bottom of the winze sunk t 
16 it. 9in., the width of the winze included, We 
have come in contact with the east wall, but without finding meta Any 


There were occasional stones of ore 
and less felspar than in the winze ; 
and shows too clearly a poor part of the lode. 
lode at this point to the greatly increased amount of felspar 
In sinking 
south end than the north; we shall now start to drive sout! 
15 workings, and hope to find something better than the winze | ced 
stopes in the back of the 12 are yielding a good supply of met I 
below tunnel, called the big black ore stope, is still very produ 
cannot be of long duration as we have reached the bottom of the 
3 ft., and are carrying all the metal before us as we proceed 1 
San Juan the taking down of the sides of the cross 
have given usa large quantity of docile metal, also some fine 

and black copper ore; this point bas now an excavation of 25 ft 
wide, and 7 ft. high. 


elsewhere. 


sider the prospect to be a very cheering one. 
with great interest. 
your wise suggestion, Mr. Clemes and myself have determined the 
the new shatt to be in the west cross-cut at tunnel level. Lt y 
plan, and measure back 6 ft. from the end of the cross-cut, you will find the 
spot where the new shaft is started towards the 
cut is entirely driven through lode matter,and tl 


tive; what is in store for us here is difficult to predict. Notwit! 
You will with us wat 
After a long and careful consideration in connect 


met with in the cross-cut, and n 
still it failed to produce metal of any 
I attribute the | 

which 


the winze we always had better in 













cut driven thre 


The stope in the back is looking well, and 





iwi 





¥. You will observe the 
Te @maft started in the 


of the lode; at present it is productive of lead and « opper ores It w 
served the new shaft isin a fine position to facilitate the working ot the Sa 
Juan: as soon as thought advisable we can put it through to surtace. 5! ald 


the workings at San Juan prove to be of a remunerative chara 
should be lostin pushing it through. 


The 12, north from Mina Grande, 


be started at once to communicate with the above shaft. 


July 30: 


and black copper ores. The stope in the back is suspended until we finis! 
cavation in the bottom. 











The lode 
driving, consists of felspathic porphyry. 
the above description or otherwise 
driving south of the 12 fm. winze 
of the 12 has fallen off in value. 

is fairly productive. 
appears to be inclining strongly to the west. 
below the tunnel level, we holed into old workings. This excavation ¥ 
before this company’s time, to what extent they worked here it is har 
The lode is very wide, and productive of docile ore with occasional stones 





inthe 12 north is unproductive ; the grour 
Whether it be a hard 
we hope to ascertain 

sina productive lode. The 
The lode in the shaft sinking below 
It is probable we shall soon lose the lode in the 
In the San Juan, in sit 












hy th 
Sli Lhe © 








{| La VirGeN.—June 11: The stope above tunnel level is without change The 
stope in the back of the 10 is falling off in value; the stope in the bottom ot the 
is just as usual, 

July 2: Very fine black metal is still being taken from the stopes : 
of tunnel level. In the course of a few days we shall reach the greet part 
the stope, which of late has been productive of ore of a good ley, The stop 
the bottom of the 10 is become poor, and will be stopped ; this is the po tw 
the Virgen lode, or branch, always gives out. Operations in the be rt ) 
will now be commenced in other points to the south of our pré back svope, 
which is at present poor. . 

July 16: The stope above tunnel level, which is now 18 fms 1, 13 : 
productive kind, yielding good black ore and a little green meta One pa 
the stope in the back of the 10 is finished, the one directly undé ope e 
tunnel, the stope in the bottom of the 10 is also worked out. Wea now £ 
up the old excavations, in order to work the back further south, Ww! " 
metal still standing in paying quantities 

July 30: The stopes above tunnel level are still yielding black ore O' 
quality, of late the lode has grown smaller than usual; it has not te 
an appearance as it had formerly. Stoping is again resumed int I az 

; at present the lode is smaller, but we expect a little further a it 
wider and better. ve 

Trrito.—June 11: There has nothing been done in the bottom 0! the 20 sit 
last. reported. ev 

First Lopr.—June 11: A fair quantity of green metal has been taxen lt ~ 
stope in the back of tunnel during the past week. The cross-cut driving \ 1 
cut the lode to the north of the Tirito engine is progressing § atistactorily 
shall probably intersect the lode in three weeks from date. ail ; 

July 2: The cross-cut from tunnel level is in communication ™ ‘ Pps 
and a level started on its course. The lode is ofa productive chara ‘ 
sent. The stope in the back of tunnel is yielding good lumps of meta 

July 16: The end driving north has been passing through avery! aad 
docile ore. To-day, however, it is poor. Perhaps in a few feet more sv 
lode will be good again. Suchis the nature of the “ first lode The stof 
tunnel is much as usual. , 


July : A very sudden change has taken place in the « nd driv np . ] 
lode has become valueless, and scarcely shows any signs ot its ex : ie nature 
Iede (or rather branch from the main lode) has always been of @ 1% 


The stope in the back of tunnel level is productive of a little ¢ 
tribute department 


July 2: The 


quantities. 


IMPROVED CuT-OFF MOTION. 
BENTLEY, of Bury, consists in so connecting the ¢ 
throttle valve that the governor does not act upon t 


rreen ore 


continues to yield green or 





The invention of Me 
cove! 
he thro 





untilthe engine commences to run beyond its usual spt 


fork of the governor rod, which partly encloses the CllP, 
vertical slots, or with horizontal governors horizo1 S 


throttle valve end, or links or levers may be so arrange 


the same result. 


A petition for the winding-up of Clarke and Compan 


B. Whitworth, 11, Holland Park- | the pins on the clip slide up and down ; 
rod until the engine attains too high 


tal sl 
the pins do not a 
a speed when thé 


govern? 





against the top of the slots and raise one end of the igae 
instantly shut off the steam. They use a spring, W igh deg 
1 to| open the throttle valve when the governor drops. rhey “ ie 
fulcrum of the governor rod nearer to the governor “ee ver 
throttle valve in order to make it act more rapidly. Raya Ae at 
rod may be connected to the governor and the ao as to bial 
: ged 2 


y ( Lime, 


is to be heard on the 22nd inst. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT.] 

official returns of shipments show that during the month ending 

~~ there was shipped from Sydney, 511 tons 7 cwts. 12 lbs. of 

Jane :: ots, and 563 tons 17 cwt. 12 lbs. of copper in ingots and 
tin in . ’ shipments also included cobalt ore, 32 tons; regulus, 
opt tin ore, 2 tons; spelter in ingots, 7 tons 6 cwt.; and pyrites, 
7h 


49 


— the great interest taken in Great Britain in the progress of 

re oy Ironworks some reference to them will not be out of place. 
the phone to started at Mittagong, a small town about 77 miles 
The “Sdeer on the Great Southern Railway, and promised to prove 
_ po non. My but after much struggling and great expense the 
— rotors failed to realise their expectations, the works closed, and 
— resent all operations connected with the manufacture of iron 
fort : aoe Probably this has had a discouraging effect upon other 
at poe capital whomay have looked upon Mittagong as a desirable 
ony profitable investment ; and beyond some attempts to prove 
Pamoality of the coal deposits in the district, and in the event of 
the dams being found of a satisfactory description to work them, no 
- rts of any consequence appear to have been made with a view to 
. ablishing any other industry in the immediate vicinity of the town. 
rerthot away, however, some 15 miles or 18 miles, at a place called 
Joadja Creek, a kerosene shale mine has been opened, and mining for 
‘ho shale and the manufacture of kerosene oil are being carried on 
r apparently very profitable to the company who are the 
f the mine, and certainly very satisfactory to all who 
‘rein any Way interested in the establishment of a successful industry 
sn the colony. This mine and the manufacturing operations con- 
octed with it are together a remarkable instance of triumph over 


the 
jn a manne 
roprietors O 


nec 
extraor' ge B : 
brought about by a system of judicious expenditure, energy, tact, and 


oarefulness generally. In these respects it contrasts very favourably 
with the more important industry near Mittagong, which many 


ersons are disposed to think might, under better management than | 


it received, have been brought to acondition very different from that 
in which the works are to be seen now. In the case of the Joadja 
industry, the undertaking was commenced and carried on upon a 
«ale which gave the best chance of ultimate success, for the company 
ear to have gone steadily to work, doing little by little, increasing 
their plant and other facilities for the operations they intended just 
as they were required, and controlling their capital so that the ex- 
penditureshould notexceed actual necessities and every pound sterlng 
be represented by something of equal value. The Fitzroy Ironworks 
seem to have been less judiciously managed ; another company ap- 
pears to have adopted a system of expenditure which quickly ran 
through several thousands of pounds, that are now regarded as wasted, 

lin the end contributed largely, it is considered, to the stoppage 
and the closing of the works. 

The manufacture of iron by the Fitzroy Ironworks Company does 
not seem to have failed solely because of the natural difficuties in the 
way of such an industry. Great obstacles had to be encountered, 
din many and funforseen ways the progress of the industry was 
seriously interfered with; but if the opinion and the statements of 








people at Mittagong, who may be supposed to be well acquainted with 
the ironworks, are worth accepting, the manufacture of iron there 
would have had a very fair chance of success if the industry had been 





reetly conducted. Iron stone of great richness abounds in 
lity, it is to be found in large quantities at the very gates of 
the works, and though coal and limestone are not so easily procurable, 
ie necessity to get them from a distance is no great drawback to 


more discr 


the loc 








prog! nd profit. Capital was provided in plenty, and the works 
rected appeared to be just what was required, and were elaborate 
leostly. But any one walking round Mittagong now will have 


pointed out to him, in several places the remains of projects for the 
itherance of the industry upon which thousands of pounds are said 
to have been spent quite uselessly ; machinery which when procured 
have been and stillis very valuable, rusting and apparently 
ing to ruin; and at the ironworks themselves so many evidences 
and other hindrances to a recommencement of iron manu- 
acture that, if it should be determined by any one to re-open the 
ks, considerable expense would have to be incurred in repairs and, 
as informed, in the alteration more or less of the plant so as 

nge andimprove the method of operation. One of the features 

the stoppage of the industry most to be regretted, perhaps, is the 
ireumstance that a large proportion of the capital expended was 
English capital, for English capitatists are likely to be deterred from 

















investing their money in colonial industries if they meet with any 
serious discouragements. It is many months since anything was done 
at the Fitzroy Ironworks, and at the present time the property ap- 
pears to be locked up by reason, it is stated, of some proceedings at 
lav taken by a part of the shareholders for the protection of their 


interests. It is understood that this position of affairs would not in- 
terfere with the resumption of operations at the works, if it should 
be seen at any time that such a course was desirable, but the people 
ol Mittagong complain that it interferes with the progress of the 
town, for as the company possesses a considerable quantity of land 
inthe best part of the town, and will neither use nor sell it, the 





growth and prosperity of the place are very much retarded. 

, The spectac ley resented by such an extensive and important collec- 
wy. WOKS as those at Mittagong going to decay is a very melan- 
Choly one, and this feeling is considerably heightened by an exami- 
api nol the premises, for they seem to have been provided on a 
sete wajea scale, with facilities for doing a large business. About 
fi ag to be seen some of the results of the company’s opera- 
mons, vt iron, tramway rails, and some of the remains of experi- 


er 


net 





career before 


+e it came to a standstill. Whether the difficulties in 
{ . . 
OF its success were greater than the industry at Eskbank has 









boar 4 a 7 estion not very easy to answer ; but the Fitzroy 
_ - Vompany were the first to commence the manufacture of 
me te hme struggle with obstacles lon before the Esbank Iron- 
“Tonto Sr apn formed ; and moreover, the younger company 
with the ¢ me és t of the services of a gentleman well acquainted 
ya 8 or nee gained inthe manufacture of iron at Mittagong, 
“as employed there. Hope is still entertained that sufficient 

at * senate be found to bring about another trial of the works 
rome ns. At the time of my visit a gentleman connected with 


wor 


8 1n England 


ung ,and who came to the colony in charge of some 
hibited : \ 


lat the recent International Exhibition, was there 
“t experiments in the expectation of being able to smelt 
_ 2s &@ Very much simpler 


CTY es 
V¢ 


ne 


and cheaper process than that before 





siuien ar : he felt convinced that he should be successful. His 
pecting i Bote pr | mt and therefore little or no information re- 
that if he eould ae ~ ‘le, but its importance lay in the circumstance 
Perations at +} = xn _ iron in the manner he believed he could 
by the company works would, in all probability, be quickly resumed 
The x ° 
sene on i pte is carried on by the Australian Kero- 
merchants, and = 7 Company, comprising half a doz n Sydney 
given of its or; ant ( ommenced about three years ago. ] he account 
exj r ‘510 18 as peculiar as is the locality where the industry 






it aby ‘. te truth of the story cannot be guaranteed, but 
thai, have ach en of probability, and it is very similar to accounts 
Working of mi) ab n of the circumstances which have led to the 
th ‘erals in other places. The situation of the mine and 


rosene wor : 
le of rh In the centre of a 
ot mon 


of the valley or basin in any 


‘Sis romantic in the extreme. 
ntains, where the extent 


Cire 


Tection w 

pr bes to it qeareely exceed the range of a rifle shot, and the ap- 
Can be seen like ne aaa inaccessible, the huts of the mining village 
Compan for the ed a little further off the works erected by the 
On the p ountain ae eeeare of kerosene oil ; and high above them, 
night, stay dir ry ses the mine from which the shale is taken. At 
between the ; on the ridge immediately above the village, and 
Of datknoe “Ce and Mittagong, the valley is a tremendous abyes 
th SS, W ith nothing to relieve : 7 


filmme 


} r of 
Tne upwa 


rds a few window or fire-lights, and now and then a voice 


unintelligibly upon the wind. The 


linary difficulties, showing in a marked degree what can be | 


the intensity of the gloom but | 


depth with a mellow and misty radiance, and the early morning or 
the afternoon sun touches many a tree and hillside with a rich warm 
colour, But in midday the place can best be seen in its sober, active, 
earnest, industrial importance. Then the charms of natural beauties 
are forgotten in the interest excited by the signs of labour and the 
evidences of busy and profitable industry—by the sound of the shale 
falling down the shoots from the mine, the rising steam from boilers, 
and smoke from furnaces, the passing to and fro of men intent upon 
various kinds of employment, and by the ascending and descending 
of loaded wagons upon a trainway from the valley to the summit of 
the mountain nearest Mittagong. Such a picture of enterprise, acti- 
vity, and progress it would not be easy to find anywhere else. About 
three years ago operations at the mine commenced ; about two years 
ago the first of the plant arrived from England, and the laying of a 
railway, which now reaches to within less than three miles of Mitta- 
gong, was begun; twelve months ago the first kerosene oil was sent 
to market, and from that time to this the industry has been pro- 
gressing every day. 

The shale seams in the company’s property are very curiously situ- 
ated. They are believed to be the same seams as those found and 
worked in the Hartley district, but they are considerably thinner. 
The Joadja Mine shows first a freestone roof, next 8 in. of soft coal, 
which is used as a good gas coal, and for other purposes; then the 
top shale, which is from 9 to 11 in. in thickness, and is capable of 
yielding 100 gallons of crude oil to the ton; next the bottom shale, 
| ranging in thickness from 12 to 16 in. for export and for gas purposes; 
| and then 16in. of hardinferior coal. Bothcoal and shale are utilised 
| to the fullest extent. The best of the shale goes to market, while 
| the rest is retorted, and its oily properties turned into kerosene, and 

the coal both goes to market and is used at the works. Suchathing 
| as working a seam of coal no thicker than 8 in. is somewhat of a 
| novelty in mining, but in an industry like that at Joadja Creek 
nothing appears to be wasted, and perhaps that is the secret of its 
; success. The manager is a shrewd determined-looking Scotchman, 
and he has everything upon a substantial basis. He claims for Scot- 
land the credit of originating the shale and oil industry, in 1851, at 
a place called Bathgate, where the shale existed under the name of 
the boghead mineral, and the oil was called parafine. The much 
richer shale in this colony he calls the Australian boghead mineral ; 
and in his attachment to the Scottish industry and the time when he 
| himself was engaged in it, he went home, not very long ago, and 
brought out a number of Scotch people to work the industry here. 
And very Scotch the place is in consequence. The language is the 
broadest and sometimes the most incomprehensible, the dress in some 
cases the quaintest, and the habits peculiar. The works erected in 
the valley are very extensive and complete, and the manufacture of 
| the kerosene oil seems to have been carried to a high state of perfec- 
tion. 
double that number, for the foundations required for the extra ones 
are being constructed, and the additional retorts themselves are on 
their way from England. Refining the oil, putting it into tins, and 
packing it in cases, are all done at the works, appliances having been 
provided for almost every operation connected with the industry, 
and as many as from 400 to 500 cases of oil are produced in the week. 
Even the tins and the cases are made on the premises, and the oil is 
carefully tested before being sent away. 

The daily output of shale and coal from the mine at the present 
time is from 40 to 60 tons of the former, and 25 tons of the latter ; 
and if the company’s railway were completed, so that it might be 
connected with the Great Southern Railway, at Mittagong, the out- 
put might be considerably increased. At present the company’s rail- 
way terminates within 24 or 3 miles of the main line, and from that 
point the shale, coal, and cases of oil, after having been drawn from 





the locality of the works by means of trucks, and a small locomotive, | 


| are conveyed by horse wagons along the road to the Mittagong Rail- 
way Station. But the company’s railway is being as quick as pos- 
| sible extended the necessary length, and a new and much stronger 
locomotive is being procured from England. To get the loaded 
trucks from the valley to the top of the mountain, where the railway 
in the direction of Mittagong commences, a tramway or railway, 
similar to that at Hartley Vale, has been constructed, and owing to 
tbe great height and steepness of the mountain the ascent and de- 
scent of the trucks are something terrific. It is estimated that there 
are at least from two millions to three millions of tons cf shale on 
those portions of the company’s property which have been tested, 
and it may be that there is a considerable quantity in places not yet 
examined. The shale and coal are cast from the mouth of the mine 
| down narrow shoots to the valley, and are then put into trucks and 
sent away—the shale going from Sydney to the United States, to 
England, and even to the Continent of Europe, for gas purposes. 
The total population of Joada Creek is about 300. Of these the 
number of miners employed is about 60, and 40 or 50 other men are 
at work one way or another. The miners are paid at the rate of 
3s. 9d. a ton, a sum considerably less than that given at Hartley; but 
the work at Joadja is said to be easier, and the men make good 


wages, The houses or huts the people live in are chiefly owned by | 


the company, who had them erected for the use of the workmen, and 
charge the men a rent of from Is. to 2s. a week, according to the 
class of house that is occupied; and the company have also opened a 
ceneral store, and butcher’s and baker’s shops, from which to supply 
the people with provisions. There is a public school and a post- 
office ; and altogether the little settlement and its thriving industry 
are something very novel and very interesting. 
! 





THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 
The exhibition in the large agricultural hall at the Pomona 
Gardens, Manchester, the formal opening of which took place last 


in. The original intention of the promoters was to render the 
exhibition as thoroughly comprehensive as possible, and sections were arranged 
embracing almost every branch of industry, including machinery and motive- 
power ot ‘all desc riptions, textile and other fabrics, clothing, &c., mineral pro- 
ducts and manufactures, carriages, saddlery, fire-arms, &c., appliances for saving 
life and property, domestic and sanitary appliances, food, education, and art. 
That they have not been able to carry out the whole of this comprehensive pro- 
gramme is scarcely surprising, but in some of the sections, chiefly that devoted 
to machinery and in gas apparatus, for excellence in which silver medals have 
been offered for competition by the Gas Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion, there is a numerous anc creditable display of exhibits. Of course in the 
absense of many of the exhibits it is impossible to deal with the exhibition com- 
pletely in the present notice, nor is it necessary to enter into a description of a 
large number of the articles which are already familiar objects to those who have 
visited recent similar exhibitions, and we must confine ourselves to a few of the 
novelties which here and there presented themselves in the section devoted to 
machinery. i ; oe 

This section occupies the chief portion of the building, and the 
motive power is supplied to the machinery by a steam-engine and 
boiler exhibited by Messrs. Deakin, Parker, and Co., engineers, Salford, 
about which there are one or two features deserving of notice. In 
the first place the engine is furnished with a patent automatic 
governor, which replaces the ordinary revolving governor and works the steam 
expansively instead of throtling it. This governor may be briefly described as 
consisting of two weights and a spring placed inside of a drum keyed on to the 
shaft, and so arranged that when the speed of the drum increases the action of 
the weights, counteracted by the operation of the spring, regulates the admis- 
sion of the steam. The slide valves are also balanced to prevent excessive fric- 
tion on the facings, and the driving power of theengine is conveyed to the shaft 





by one of the Oldfield leather link beltings, which appears to work very well, | 


and which it may simply be stated is, in the place of the ordinary solid leather 
band, constructed of small leather links 1% in. long, fascened together with steel 
pins. For the line shaft in the exhibition Messrs. Richards and Atkinson’s new 
hanger has been supplied, and this consists of a ball and socket joint, which al- 
patent rolled shafting. a 
Fuel economisers of various descriptions are amongst the most 
prominent exhibits, and these include a new patent which has been 
brought out this year by Mr. Andrew Bell, one of the well-known 
makers. 


kind that has yet been exhibited a short description may be of interest. The 


chief feature of the economiser, which is termed the patent “ Eclipse,” is a new 
arrangement of the pipes, which instead of being placed in straight lines cross 


one another at right angles from right to left, thus more-completely intercept 
| ing the heat as it passes through the economiser without interfering with the 
draught. 
rapid circulation of the water is ensured, w 
| the outside of the pipes is kept thoroughly clean. 





hilst the scrapers:are so hung that 


The retorts number 32, and they shortly will be increased to | 
, y h 


ways adjusts itself to the shaft, whilst the shafting itself isthe Kikstall Forge | 


The general construction of economisers is already pretty 
well known to the public, but as Bell’s new patent is the first of the 


A further advantage claimed is that the pipes. having circular ends a | The } 


"Nhe whole apparatus is self- a _—s : A 
moon tints the | contained, being built on its own framework, and et mee to stand. on any | Holloway’s are the remedies for complaints of all classes of society. 


brickwork whatever, whilst the arrangement of the pipes enables them to be 
readily and easily removed or replaced in cases of accident or repairs. In con- 
nection with the economiser Mr. Bell exhibits a steain-boiler filter, the use of 
which, it is claimed, willavoid much of the internal cleansing of boilers, besides 
increasing the generating power and adding to their durability. 

Mr. Geo. Preston, of Manchester, also exhibits an economiser, the 
chief feature of novelty in which is a new patent scraper, having a 
different action to others which have yet been introduced. The 
scraper is spiral in form, with cutting edges at top and bottom, and 
hung in three separate sections, so arranged that they not only cover 
completely the whole surface, but the cutting edges are brought close on to 
the pipe. The gearing is also new, and simple in its action, being specially 
arranged to secure the reverse motion of thescrapers at the right moment. As 
in nearly every other respect, advantages are claimed for the jointing of the 
pipes, the top boxes being so arranged that the entire body of any pipe can be 
drawn out without displacing the others. One of these economisers we ma 
add is at present being fitted up ona large scale for the new worksof Sir Joseph 
Whitworth and Co., a Manchester.—Mr. Joseph Twibill, of Manchester, is also 
an exhibitor of economisers and steam-boiler filters, but these do not present 
any new features as compared with those by the same maker, which have been 
seen at recent exhibitions. In connection with this description of apparatus may 
be mentioned a new tubular water and air-heater, by which the exhaust steam fer 
heating has a straight course through the nozzle and lower chamber, thus pre- 
venting back pressure on the piston of the engine, whilst the tubes are so 
arranged that the steam is kept entirely from the feed water. 

Messrs. W. Kenyon Knapp and Co., of Manchester, occupy a con- 
siderablespace with theirexhibits on behalf of various firms. Amongst 
| the most noticeable were a number of excellent steel castings manu- 
| factured by the Attwood patent, and Messrs.Wm. Milburn and Sons’ 
| patent cemtring chuck, by which pipes, pillars, cylinders, and other 

hollow bodies may be faced at both ends at once. The chuck is bolted by a flange 
| to the face plate on the spindle of the fast head stock, and a similarly con- 
| structed chuck is mounted on the centre of the following head stock. Projecting 
from the back portion of the chuck, and formed with three curved inclines, isa 
| ram piece, and above the inclines are three grooves. Three gripping pieces rest 
upon the curved inclines, and small pins projecting from the inner edge of each 
| gripper enter the grooves. The front side of the chuck is covered in by a cap, 
| and the gripper or dogs slide in slots formed in the cap, and project somewhat 
| above the periphery of the chuck. When in operation the pipe is brought into 
position, so that the two chucks enter the ends, whereupon the back portion of 
the chuek on the fast head stock is turned, and the dogs are thrust outwards until 
they bear forcibly against the interior of the pipe, which will then revolve and 
turn the cap on the chuck at the other end, and the corresponding dogs are thrust 
out, by which means the pipe is gripped and centred at both ends. 
| Anew mechanical press is exhibited in working model by Mr. M. 
Stonehouse, of South Stockton. The chief features of the machine, the 
model of which has been expressly constructed for this exhibition, are 
| that the stroke may be continued for any length, and an equal pres- 
| sure is maintained throughout, so that whatever the depth of the ma- 
| terial to be operated upon it is successfully compressed, and there is no need to 
| insert packings as in other presses. The construction of the machine may be 
| described as follows:—So far as the head, block, base and columns go the press 
| differs little from the regulartype. But there is used a large central screw, 12 in. 
in diameter, attached to a platten. Two pairs of toggle arms are attached to the 
| head at one end, and toa follower, bored to slide on the large barrel, at the other 
| ends, and attached in the centre to loose hinges, which are also on eccentric 
straps. The toggle arms have a horizontal oscillating motion of 2% 1m, given by 
the eccentrics which are operated by right and left hand worm wheels. This 
gives to the follower, to which the lower ends of the arms are attached, a verti- 
| cal oscillatory motion of halfan inch. Underneath the head block and also un- 
derneath the follower are toothed nut wheels, and when these are left free to 
| move by the action of the arms they have a sixth of a revolution given to them 
by wheel sectors acting upon them alternately, thus giving an intermittent mo- 
| tion, and to get certainty of action this gear is so made that when the sectors 
are out of gear the nut wheels are backed in position until they have another 
sixth of aturn given tothem, By these means a step by step motion is ob- 
| tained, and the greatest power that can be got by forcing a pair of arms already 
| nearly in line into a straight line. The model press is one-quarter size, and will 
| press five tons. A working press has not yet been constructed, but it is esti- 
| mated that the power of a full-sized press will be 225 tons 
| Somewhat of a mechanical curiosity in the shape of a machine for 
| boring square holes by rotary motion is exhibited by Mr. Jenkins 
Hall, of London, who offers his patent for sale. The machine attracts 
| a good deal of interest, owing to its novelty, and square holes flat at 
| the bottom are readily bored into or through various kinds of metals. 
| So far as could be seen the operation of the machine would seem to be very 
simple. A three cornered drill is used, with loose action at the top,and the cut- 
| ting parts passing through a case-hardened die—the die hole being of the exact 
size and form of the hole tobe cut out in the metal underneath—the loose action 
of the drill enables it to follow the sides of the die, the cutting edges giving a 
| turn along each side of the apperture, and thus an exactly similar hole is cut out 
| in the metal underneath. Onasmall scale the machine might no doubt be very 
| useful, but it is questionable whether it would be found adaptable to heavy en- 
| gineering work, 
| Messrs. Allott and Enticknap, of Manchester, exhibit De Bergue’s 
patent rail lifter, which has been designed as a substitute for the or- 
| dinary leverbar. The lifter may be described as a sort of steel wedge, 
| containing in the centre a loose arm attached by a bolt to the nar- 
'rowest end, and connected with a screw and spanner at the other 
extremity of the apparatus, by which the loose arm is raised or lowered as de- 
| sired. In operation the thin end of the lifter is simply passed under the rail, 
and the spanner turned until the rail is lifted to the necessary level, an opera- 
tion which can be performed by one man ina couple of minutes. A considerable 
number of these lifters are already in use on various railways, and they have been 
found to effect a great saving of time and labour. 
| ‘The Exhibition contains a number of other useful inventions, but 
any further notice must be deferred until the arrangement of the 
| exhibits is complete. 
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ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The advantage to professional engineers of sound scientific train- 
ing is now everywhere recognised, and the encouragement offered in 
| the various colleges and universities of the country to those who seek 
it annually increases. This year an important addition has been 

| made to the encouragement to technical study offered at University 
College, London, by the establishment of the Gilchrist Engineering 
| scholarships, which are the gift of the Gilchrist trustees, and which 
are offered this year for the first time in connection with the Engi- 
neering Department of the College. These scholarships are not only 
open but the competition is distinctly limited to these under 18 years 
of age who have not previously been students of the college, and at 
the commencement of the coming session two entrance scholarships, 
each of the value of 35/7. per annum and tenable for two years, will 
be competed for. The examination will commence on Sept. 28, and 


at making double-headed rails—sure signs that the industry | week, is now getting into fair working order, but is not yet thoroughly | candidates are required to give on the Thursday previous written 
ave advanced considerably beyond the preliminary stages of | complete, as many of the exhibits had not even this week been sent | notice of their intention to compete. The object in view has evi- 


dently been to make the gaining of it supply an evidence that the 
Gilchrist Engineering Scholar has really made good progress in the 
study of subjects calculated to prove useful to him as an engineer, 
for the subjects of the entrance examination are :—Mathematics, 
mechanics, mechanical drawing, essay on one of three given subjects 
connected with mechanics or engineering, French or German, and 
the use of tools—either carpenter’s tools, or the lathe (wood or 
metal), or the file ; and it is moreover provided that every candidate 
must declare in writing his bona fide intention of taking at least the 
two first years of one of the Engineering courses as set forth in the 
prospectus (which with the detailed regulations as to scholar- 
| ships, &c., can be obtained by sending a stamped and addressed 
envelope to “ The Secretary, University College, London”), and the 
payment for the second year will be contingent on his entering at 
the commencement of that session the classes comprised in that 
course, and also upon his having presented himself at the class ex- 
aminations of the preceding session and obtained not less than three 
certificates in these examinations, A Senior Scholarship of the value 
of 802., payable half when awarded and the balance in the succeed- 
ing June, will (during the pleasure of the Gilchrist Trustees, as in 
the former case) be awarded at the close of each session from 1881-2 
inclusive, the condition being that candidates shall have attended 
during all the preceding session the College classes in applied mathe 
matics, practical physics, junior engineering, engineering, drawing! 
and geology. That such a course of study will be of enormous 
utility to practical men cannot be doubted, so that it may fairly be 
hoped that the offering of the scholarships will have the effect of 
encouraging the more energetie study of the subjects with which 





1 


| they are connected. 

CrromME.—New Zealand is again about to place large quantities of 
chrome on the market, the greater portion of which will, no doubt, 
come to the United Kingdom. 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS—EVER USEFUL.—The afflicted 

| by illness should look their diseases fully in the face, and at once seek a remedy 
forthem. A short search wiil convince the most sceptical that these noble medi 
caments have afforded ease, comfort, and oftentimes complete recovery, to the 


The ointment will cure all descriptions of sores, wounds, 
erysipelas, rheumatism, gout, and skin affections. 
ills never fail in correcting and strengthening the stomach, and in restoring 

\ a deranged liver to a wholesome condition, in rousing torpid kidneys to increase 
| their secretion, and in re-establishing the natural healthy activity of the bowels. 


most tortured sufferers ) 
| bad legs, sprains, eruptions, 
i! I 
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YEADON & CO. 

on 

ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS a 

FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PLANT FOR g 

COLLIERIES, MINES, AND BRICKWORKS§* 

Pe, 2 ELS ae <x Be he eee q 

COLLIERIES: ) 
WINDING, HAULING, AND PUMPING ENGINES, ) 
AIR COMPRESSORS, DIRECT-ACTING STEAM PUMPS, 
VENTILATING FANS, 
SEMI-PORTABLE BOILERS AND ENGINES COMBINED, 
PIT-HEKEAD PULLEYS, WIRE ROPES, 
WROUGHT-IRON HEAD GEAR, CAGES, AND SCREENS, 

BOILERS, PATENT DETACHING HOOKS, COAL WASHING MACHINES, ™ 

Steam Hammers, Steam Capstans, Pumps, Valves, ae 
PATENT BRIQUETTE MACHINES (for Compressed Fuel). 





MINES: 


CORNISH CRUSHERS AND STAMPING MILLS, WATER WHEELS, 
REVOLVING AND OTHER SCREENS, 
BLAKE’S ORE CRUSHERS, 
JIGGERS, BUDDLES, ORE-WASHING MACHINES. 


GRINDING AND AMALGAMATING PANS, 
WELL-BORING MACHINERY, WIRE TRAMWAYS. 


BRICKWORKS: y 
PATENT BRICK MACHINES FOR DRY, SEMI-DRY, AND PLASTIC CLAY, ig 
WET AND PERFORATED CLAY GRINDING PANS, \ 

CLAY ROLLS, PUG MILLS, MORTAR MILLS, 
FRICTION HOISTS, PIPE-MAKING MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, PATENT KILNS. 











Plans, Specifications, and Estimates for Complete Plants on application. 
BEST DESIGNS, WORKMANSHIP, AND MATERIAL THROUGHOUT. — 


N.B.— Experienced Workmen sent out, if required, to Erect or Manag® 
Considerable Saving in Prices by dealing direct with us, having for many years bee? & 
chiefly engaged in the manufacture of Colliery, Mining, and Brickmaking Plants. 


LEEDS, ENGLAND. 
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THE COMPOUND DIFFERENTIAL 


UMPING ENGIN 


DAVEY’S PATENT. — aon mm 


Engines aggregating 30,000-horse power 
are in t saqcuanted work. 
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A The Engineer says that “ So successful have the Differential Engines been, that it is 
on not too much to say that, since Watt superseded the old Newcomen engine, no suc h 
fe change has bee n introduc ed in the system of draining mines as that introduc ed by 
4 the Leeds firm.’ 
A om 7 . ° : * i ~ arle 
4 The Journal of the Franklin Institute says—* Tt is unquestionably the most marked 
4 . ° 7 . e B ~mewe * 
5 improvement in the Cornish Engine for a hundred years. 
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COMPRESSORS, 


‘Om ‘SQUISUY SUIPULM Ea 











ining Machinery. 


ON.~A PPLICAT'I ON. 


HATHORN, DAVEY, AND CO., LEEDS. 


MANCHESTER WIRE WORKS. |__ ALEX. CHAPLIN AND 60, 


RANSTONHILL ENGINE WORKS, ei eeaw 
NEAR VICTORIA STATION, MANCHESTER. niente oboe 
ATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
(ESTABLISHED 1790). 


JOHN STANIAR AND CO., TIVES, AND OTHER ENGINES AND BOUL. 


| LOCOMOTIVES, AND OTHER ENGINES AND BOILERS 
Manufacturers by STEAM POWER cf oll kinds cf Wire Web, EXTRA TREBLE STRONG for 


Lonpon Hovse:— 
LEAD AND COPPER MINES. 


No. 63, » QU JEEN VIC TOR LA STREET, LONDON. 
Jigger Bottoms eni Cylinder Covers woven ANY WIDTH, in Iron, Steel, Brass, or Copper 


mine INCREASED VALUE OF WATER- POWER, 
EXTRA STRONG PERFORATED ZINC AND COPPER RIDDLES AND SIEVES md a 
| MacADAWM’S VARIABLE TURBINE. 


| This Wheel (which is now largely in use in England, Scotland, and Ireland) is 

the only one yet invented whic h gives proportionate power from both large and 

——— | small quantities of water. It can be made for using a large winter supply, and 
| yet work with equal efficiency through all vari ations of quantity down to a fifth, 

Established 1848. |or even less if required. It is easily coupled to a steam-engine, and in Sils way 
Samples and prices | always assists it by whatever amount of power the water is cz upab le of giving, 


P ERFORATORS, WIRE \! EA V ERS, AND GENERAL on receipt of jand therefore saves so much fuel. 
IRONMONGERS, specification. | This Turbine is applicable to all heights of fall, It works immersed in the tail- 
; ~| water, so that no part of the fall is Tost, and the motion of the Wheel is not 
affected by floods or back-water. 
J AN I fy KF PC »¢ Ty | References to places where it is at work will be given on application to— 
ee ° 4 A 
. MacADAM BROTHERS AND CO., 


COPPERHOUSE, HAYLE, CORNWALL. BELFAST. 


Millimeter holes perfor: ate 1 in sheet-copper, brass, Lineal holes per inch woven in copper, brass, RE acme Se —aem = 
IRON, steel, and zine iron, and steel wire. | ——————__—— 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT ah eae ok | iia a eae 
Awarded by the . \a Ls 5 gota eaten 














Shippino Orders Executed with the Greatest Dispatch. 





















































= Mining Institute of Cornwall 5 Li aim! ,™, 
= for 6 Tic te PUMP LEATH 
4 SIEVES AND GRATES, & nie ' = 
¥ Shown at the Annual Exhibi- = 
tion, 1879. cid PE 
fcc “PLATES AND CYLIN DRIC AL SIEVES. JIGGER-BOTTOMS AND CRUSHER SIEVES. By a special method of poaneann Se le ater is made solid, perfectly close in 
é l - € e d ) eable to te t t efore, all the « lificati« esse 
anufacturers of Stamps-Grates, Sieves, » and Riddles, for Mining and other purposes, by Self-acting —— cumap Vaeaete, Gnd ta the mech Gupable maaecial of Uhieh thay omm bo 
an) team Mac inery. made, It may be had of all dealers in leather, and of— 
\ 4 ‘ ry r 
SPE( [ALITY —Thick C opper, Brass, Zine, and IRON Perforations, Classifying-Sieves, | HEPBURN AND GALE, 


TANNERS AND CURRIERS, 
Pj lerce «l P ulverise ¥ and Sti unps-Grates up to 289 hole s to the squé are inch, C Opper- | ie ATHER MILL BAND AND HOSE PIPE MANUFACTURERS, 
bottom “ Tinsifts,” Spigot and Faucet Zinc Air-pipes, Powder Ch: irges, an. LONG LANE, SOUTHWARK LONDON. 
} Prize Medals, 1851, 1855, is tor 
| MILL BANDS, HOSE, AND LEATHER FOR MACHINERY PURPOSES. 


British and Foreign Safety Fuse Company, = 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURER To H.M.’S 
4 A 
REDRU TH, CORNWALL | GOVERNMENT, COUNCIL OF INDIA, SCIENCE AND 
, ART DEPARTMENT, ADMIRALTY, &e 
MANUFACTURERS OF | MATHEMATICAL, DRAWING, and SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS of every 
| description, of the highest quality and finish, at the most moderate prices. 


| Price List post free. 
A }" kK) ENGINE DIVIDER TO THE TRADE. 
. Appress—GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C 


FOR MINING AND QUARRYING PURPOSES. | — 





“HULME &LUNDSspeciauries. 
DONKEY. PUMPS, MINING PUMPS, 
HORIZONTAL PUMPS,TAR PUMPS, 





S. PRICES ON APPLICATION 
= icniocaes fM\ IR COMPRESSORS, 


ARCHIBALD BAIRD AND SON, | Ue Scat tacwews. 7 
Depot for Colliery Specialities : B67, ROBERTSON STREET, oe SAL TORD 


~ LOSS OF — IS LOSS OF MONEY! 
S83SS95s5533c5 GLASGOW. LOSS 0 





CCIDENTS ‘AUSE LOSS QF TIME 
999399S93959SS535C5 And may be hatin against by a Policy of the 
, RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANC EK COMPANY. 
wat 


The oldest and Largest Accidents 1] Assurance Company. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINN AIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL cos ce ceed W000 
MODERATE PRE "MIU MS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of death by accident, and a weekly allowance in the event of 
injury 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


















age. 
.. BORING 
een With 3.¢ ast Stee] 


Up to 34 fe ret, 
iS. 


RATCHETS, 
Drills to Bore BAIRD’S IMPROVED 
for Faikes, 4 SOLID MOULDED 
Limestone, &c., GUTTA PERCHA 
EACH. PUMP BUCKETS, Apply o the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
re ee. ‘ 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
BAIRD AND MACPHERSON’S PATENT TUB GREASER. WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary 


Freestone, " 
RIC E, 20s, 
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THE GRAND PRIZE, THE TRIPLE AWARD. | 


Gold Medal, Silver Medal, and Honourable Mention awarded at the Paris Exhibition, in competition with all the World, 
FOR MY LATBST PATENTED STONE BREAKERS AND ORE CRUSHERS. 





Stones broken equal, and Ores better, than by hand, at one-tenth the cost. 


HIGHEST AWARDS PULVERISERS 
FROM THE BONE MI ts“ 
MINING INSTITUTE MORTAR MILs.” ® 
or CORNWALL. s s y | &e.,&o, 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE AND SOLE MAKER OF BLAKE-MARSDEN 


Improved Patent Stone Breakers & Ore Crushers 


New Patent Reversible Jaws, ) 6, Quoen-ctrssistasn ill 


DEAR S1z,—We have adopted your Stone don, 8.0, 


in Sections with Patent ¢ san : , = 3 many of the mines under our management aga 


pleased to be able to state that they ue 


PENSE... ; given the greatest satisfaction. al All cay 
Faced Backs eae <r; 2) es « PN We are, yours faithfully, 
2 SRR 0 } toe 7 


\ EE 2 : H. R. Marsden, Esq., CCas SAE AND SON, 
NEW PATENT ADJUSTABLE wo TERS: : he —_ tlio Foundry, Medow-tane, Leeds, 
TOG G LES j NS A by a “ oan: OS St. John del Rey Mining Company (Limi 


A SAVING OF FIFTY-FIVE HANDS py THE 


WAN | viif aN a i . U8E oy 
= . ii = se ONE MEDIUM-SIZED } y 
OVER 2750 IN USE. (11,1) / gy) / Naas me a 








BLAKk’s STONE BREAKER.—Statement m 
WHA 2 ~ $ £3 . Ss 33 77 naging Director of the Bt. John del Rey Mince tele 
~ " = " . A ZA fy Dy fe fe . oR eee Mr. John Hockin, with regard to six monthy Pay, 
NEW PATENT WROUGHT-IRON CONNECTING NIZA IIIN iA. iS ~ Ae Lae, SEE i ald ek working of Blake's Stone Breaker, affording fade 
ROD AY: 77S Hi SSS en Nese? ee: ee ae! : . judging of the relative economy of machine mde 
: N ZAIN Cp x Ge : Zi ne ee Qo Fp RSS ’ labour in this kind of work, and also of the costof band 
N WwW P t t D b k Yi ES Vy PASS oN fonen ee Tints i Ps i Wligh cone SS. the Stone Breaker to work in difficult places Tee 
€ a en raw- ac EADS Woz & — te ia : H ee oe Ca ES AA ES paid to Mr. Marsden for the machine referred to Ly 
° \W Re) LARS ie ee Le Pro. Hockin was £180, and adding to this the cost of by Mt, 
Motion ANAS [ERE SSN ae Oe Ae tae Aa de BO carriage, and fixing, the aggregate cost; to the Dging, 
° NAAN, 42 yD) eae a. ons SIN, AE ES of the Breakerin working order was £500, By this any 
NE yi y AY \\ SI (LA : : a aR : Sey VANS Hes ; the company is enabled to dispense with P 

NEW PATENT STEEL TOGGLE BEARINGS. Si [ZS mak FAi« YAS eS people, the value of whish is Pee00 tae ae 
SASS : jS Au a ee ' of working the machine could not be more than the a 
SS —_ = i . of about five men (the machine requires but one Ai 
y feed it, so that the rest would be for engineer foehg 
&c.), and allowing for interest on outlay and for dl, 


—— a when necessary, the saving must be enormous iin 
PRIZE MEDALS an te som 28 Seow = 
a = 3 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
ALL BEARINGS are renewable, and made of H.R.M.’s Patent Compound ANTIFRICTION METAL 


CATALOGUES, TESTIMONIALS, &c. 


H. R. MARSDEN, SOHO FOUNDRY, LEEDS, 

















THE “CHAMPION” ROCK BORER 


MINE AND QUARRY STANDS, STEEL DRILLS, SPECIALLY PREPARED INDIARUBBER HOSE, TESTED 
IRON PIPES, &c. 


Air-Compressing Machinery, 


Simple, strong, and giving most excellent results, and 
ELECTRIC BLASTING APPARATUS. 


Full particulars of rapid and economical work effected 
by this machinery, on application. 


Bans R. H. HARRIS, late 
ULLATHORNE a CO Mechanical and Consulting Engineers, 


eg 63, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8 








JOHN MARSDEN, 


Air Tubing and Improved Brattice Cloth 


Tarred, Oiled, and Non-Inflammable. 
THE OILED CLOTH IS ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DAMP MINES, AND 
ALSO A GOOD COVERING FOR SHEDS. 
THE NON-INFLAMMABLE FOR THE MORE DANGEROUS MINES, 





Samples and prices free, on application at the Works, 


wee E S > Li - A x 
STEAM PUMPS for COLLIERY PURPOSES, specially adapted p ee ~S cS 1%. V ARLE Y STREET OLDHAM ROAD 
for Forcing Water any height; also for Sinking; and for Feeding | “Jeg . 9 
Boilers. a wEROW P al ATG x ei nee 
N CA ON has made over SIX OUSAND. ~ a oa 
Jn ahaa MANCHESTER. 
Works: OLDFIELD ROAD, SALFORD, MANCHESTER. a 


. 


ASBESTOS. | GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, PARIS EXHIBITION 1878. 


tS S NGINE PACKING, SO S 
ASBESTOS MILLBOARD JOINTING, THOMAS TURTON AND NS, 


3SBESTOS BOILER COVERING, MANUFACTURERS OF an 
apeneten teh ane. | MINING STEEL of every description. _ 
ARE UNRIVALLED, CAST STEEL FOR TOOLS. CHISEL SHEAR. BLISTER. & SPRING STEEL 


Role Patentees and Manufacturers : . : 
THE PATENT ASBESTUS MANUFACTURE CO. (LIMITED), MINING TOOLS & FILES of superior quality. val 
31, ST. VINUENT PLACE, GLASGOW, EDGE TOOLS, HAMMERS, PICKS, and all kinds of TOOLS for RAILWAYS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, and PLATEL 
AND 10, MARSDEN STREET, MANCHESTER, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, RAILWAY CARRIAGE and WAGON SPRINGS and BUFFERS. 


__From whom Price Lists and all information can be had. SI IEAF WORKS ‘ PRI NG WORK % SHEFFIELD: 


: 7 REET. 
A Ss BE Ss T O Ss . LONDON OFFICES—90, CANNON STREET, E.C. PARIS DEPOT—12, RUE DES ARCHIVES. BOSTON, MASS., U.8.—40, KILBY st 
FURSE BROTHERS & CO., Manufacturers, ROME : : 


Millboard guaranteed 95 per cent. Asbestos. Z Wo00D ASTON AND CO., STOURBRIDGE 


Rope Packing. r pure Asbestos. | (WORKS AND OFFICES ADJOINING CRADLEY STATION), 
Fibre Paper, Felt, &c., &c. Manufacturers of 


The Best and most Economical Steam Packing and Jointing. CRANE ; INCLINE : AND PIT CH A I N S, 


.] —e y rmyury T x T y ry. ry ADE, 
Sore Acents: WITTY & WYATT. | aiso cHAIN CABLES, ANCHORS, and RIGGING CHAINS, IRON and STEEL SHOVELS Ay. 
Office: 9, Fenchurch Street. Warehouse: 1, Fenchurch Avenue. FORKS, ANVILS, VICES, SCYTHES, HAY and CHAFF KNIVES, PICKS, nAMMEe 
- &c. Cc. 
ONEY LENT, at EIGHT, NINE, and TEN PER CENT., on ___ RAILWAY and MINING TOOLS, FRYING PANS, BOWLS, LA ¢ all descriptions 
M FIRST MORTGAGE of FRREHOLDS for IMPROVEMENTS and Crab Winches, Pulley and Snatch Blocks, Screw and Lifting Jacks, Ship Knees, Forgings, and Use Iron o1 4 
STOCKING, said freeholds in the Province of MANITOBA 


Address, Hexzuxt C. Jungs, So icitor, 20, Masonic Hal!, Toronto. WELDED STEEL CHAIN ; aie me, era ~ ne 





nay ; a otemaber 11, 1000 
Printed by Ricuarp Mipp.erox, and published by Henry EN@xisH (the proprietors) av their offices, 26, Fixer Srxknt, where all communications are requested to be addressed.— September ** 





